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(G-Much matter prepared for the present sheet has been post- 
poned—because of the wish, so far as it was practical, to give 
full views of several important subjects presented in this num- 
ber. We incur the want of variety, in an earnest subserviency 
to usefulness—believing that the last will ‘wear the best.’? 

iG-Having given, as we believe, all the leading reports, reso- 
jations and ordinances adopted at the late meeting of the South 
Carolina convention, we now insert what may be considered a 
journal of the proceedings of that body, with brief sketches of 
several of the speeches delivered—some of which have since 
been filled up, and are published at length; but whether we shall 
give them in eztenso, remains a subject for future consideration. 
At present, we cannot—-without laying aside other matters of 
more important interest. We are mainly indebted to the Charles- 
ton Mercury” for this journal—but certain parts are derived 
from the **Courier’”’ and ‘‘Gazette.’?> We have desired to state 
every thing with strict impartiality, and expended considerable 
labor to collect and arrange the proceedings. 

{iG-We present what may be deemed a pretty full account of 
the present state of feeling in the government and people of Great 
Britain, in relation to negro slavery, in the West Indies. It is 
a matter of no small’ importance to the people of the United 
States—a little more so, we think, than the tariff. There is 
every prospect of a speedy, and, as we think, a rash emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. The effectsare in the ““womb of time.”> We 
apprehend a season of horrors. But ‘‘revolutions never go back- 
wards””—“reform”? will have its “‘perfect work;”’ and the peo- 
ple of England relieve themselves of the two millions of pounds 
sterling which they annually pay, in extra duties, even on Bri- 
tish East India sugars, for the ‘‘protection’”’ of slavery in the 
West Indies. 

The present duty on sugar imported into Great Britain and 
Ireland is as follows— ' 


Ifthe product ofany British possession in America £1 7 Oewt. 
Ifthe productof any British possession in the East 

Indies 1170 « 
Ifthe product of any other place 330 * 


Thus 10s, per cwt. or two cents and an eighth per Ib. are paid by 
British consumers that slave labor in the British West Indies 
may be **protected”’ against British capital and free labor in the 
the East Indies, in addition to the extra cost of freights, &c. 

We are informed that the West India interest in London has 
become so odious to the people at large, as almost to constitute 
acaste without the pale of respectable society. 


fiG-A long and interesting account is inserted concerning the 
Irish suppression bill, reported in the British house of lords— 
being a liberal synopsis of the bill itself, with the speeches of 
earl Grey, the duke of Wellington, and others, in that house— 
and sketches of a debate in the house of commons, on the 
same subject, and also a letter from Mr. D. O’Connell, &c. All 
Which are for present use, and may become important for future 
reference—because of events which seem about to happen. 





{i3+The following paragraphs concerning the mails were omit- 
led last week—but we still think they ought to be inserted “by 
Way of memorandum.’? Great allowances, surely, should be 
made for the late wretched state of the roads, and the excessive 
Weight of the mails—though believing that many of the delays 
have happened through imperfect arrangements or a want of pro- 
per exertions: but we are suffcring by the blunders or careless- 
hess, or criminal conduct, of some of the deputy postmasters 
even in our own neighborhood, as it were, for which we cannot 
frame any sort of excuse. Take the two following cases, by 
Which we have just lost two valuable subscribers, and, as they 
personally stated, because of the uncertainty of the mails. 

One, a resident at or near Allstan’s, Maryland—said, though 
there were two mails a week to that office, he was often two or 
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three weeks without receiving a ReaisTerR; and that, since last 
fall, about one-half of the numbers issued never reached him. 

The other, at Morgantown, Virginia, was supplied as irregu- 
larly as the gentleman at Allstan’s—but was more fortunate in 
ultimately receiving about two-thirds of his papers! 

To both, two or three Recisrers sometimes came by a single 
mail. 

Ifany change has been made in the packing of this paper, it 
is for its better security; yet the “time has been’? when it was 
carried, for fifteen years, to persons resident 4 or 500 miles from 
Baltimore, with the loss of not more than a single number in all 
that time—as several have informed us when asking for a miss- 
ing paper. 


Innumerable complaints are madé about the failure of the 
mails. Indeed, the concerns of the post office department are 
wretchedly managed—as every thinking man feared they would 
be, when party politics were suffered to have influence over the 
appointment of deputy pestmasters, and in the selection of mail- 
contractors. Weasked that these might be spared from the “re- 
forms’? proposed, three or four years ago—that capability and 
fidelity should be cherished, in this interesting and delicate and 
important branch of the public service. The delay of the mails 
is not the only grievance; the safety of them has been much im- 
paired; and we would hope that future reforms in the department 
may be strictly confined to persons who ignorantly or dishonest- 
ly violate their duties, or are, otherwise, incapable of performing 
them as they ought.* 

The bulletin of the “New York Gazette”’ has been ornament- 
ed with an engraving of a snail, having its head and body nearly 
out of the shell, and the motto, *‘not in.?? The ‘“*New Orleans 
Bulletin’? has headed its frequent paragraphs on the state of the 
mails, with the figure of a mud turtle; and .the North Carolina 
‘<People’s Press,’ with the effigy of a cow, and the inscription, 
““@ mile an hour.”? The “Cleveland Advertiser’? represents the 
business of the post office department by the figure of a mad-bull 
—hoping that the bull may ‘‘be taken by the horns.”? The **New 
York Journal of Commerce”? has had many evidences of the 
velocity of the mails, and advertises whole mails as “strayed or 
stolen.”? The “Standard”? happily notices the arrival of the 
Washington papers in four days. Such complaints are general. 
The following, however, is the best practical comment that we - 
have seen on this grievance: , 

From the Journal of Commerce, March 23. 

No small surprise was experienced here yesterday, in conse- 
quence of an order from the secretary of the treasury, directin 
that the payment of certain debentures on woollens, &c. shoul 
be suspended, and the documents in the cases transmitted to 
Washington. Many a man may thank the tardy mails for allow~ 
ing him “to pocket his money before the mail was opened, Itis 
said that the amount of debentures has been so very great, that a 
little time is desirable to recruit finances. 

News from Washington has been several times received at 
Charleston, via New York; and we are sometimes indebted to. 
New York papers for news from Charleston. 

‘<Dorothy”? writes to the editors of the “‘National Intelligen- 
cer,’ and, among other things, says— 

“I hope you will do all you can to keep up the tariff, so that 
the post officers may be able to sell off all their okd horsts that are 
alive, and buy new ones that will go three miles an hour, and 
then my letters will goinaweek. [would far rather pay a little 
more for my tea and coffee and flan.els, than have my love lea- 
ters spoil by the way.’’ 


Ovr citres. New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are do- 
ing a great “spring business’’—and each is filled with strangers. 
It is worthy of remark, and, we are told, that the rule will ap- 
ply with hardly a solitary exception, that every description of 





*But since this hope was expressed, we notice the dismissal 
of certain most worthy postmasters, in addition to a number of 
valuable men recently discharged—and, from what we see in 
some of the “by authority” papers, it appears that the principle 
of rewards and punishments is to be “entirety” carried out, 
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merchandise on which the duties have been diminished, has increas- 
ed in price! ‘This little stubborn fact, in practice—is humbly re- 
commended to the consideration of the book-making and speech- 
making ‘‘philosophers.”? Let them assign reasons why goods 
have always decreased in price as “protection” was augmented 
—and advanced in price as “‘protection’’ was withdrawn. There 
is something very odd in all this—in the theory of the “free 
traders’’»—though easily reconciled by practical men who know 
the effects of scarcity and supply, and of a highly excited com- 
petition or the want of one—or even of an apprehension that 
such competition may be, or will be, flattened. The British 
manufacturers of political economy, and British manufacturers 
of wool, cotton and iron,* notwithstanding both manufaeture 
“vOR EXPORTATION,” act upon principbes as much opposed as 
the poles—though with a common object, which is to make 
money in their dealings with ‘‘outlandish” foreigners. We 
may more clearly see how these things are ‘‘worked” soon af- 
ter the monopoly of the English East India company has ceased; 
and what shall then be seen, WILL BE FELT. But quem Deus, 
&e. “Novus verrons!”? There will be a “‘crisis’”—though not 
of Mr. Ritchie’s manufacture. 


0G-Tue supPLEMENT TO VoL. 43. We are hastening the pub- 
lication of this very valuable collection of papers and speeches— 
a synopsis of which was given in the Reaister of the 16th ult. 
page 37. As it will ““make” a great deal more matter than was 
originally calculated, because of the debate on Mr. Calhoun’s 
resolutions, &c. (which includes the able reply of Mr. C. to the 
great speech of Mr. Webster on the “enforcing bill,”’ and the re- 
joinder of the latter, with the speeches of other gentlemen on 
the general subject), the cost of the supplement will be much 
enhanced, and we regret the small number of copies which are 
printing—believing that they will fall short of the public demand: 
for, though our object was not to make money on this collec- 
tion, we, surely, did not intend to lose any—with no small 
amount of editorial labor in the bargain. It appears probable 
that, after all present orders and demands for this supplement 
are supplied, there may remain from 400 to 500 surplus copies; 
and if any of these shall be on hand, unordered, after the Ist of 
next month, (May), the price of them will be one dollar and an 
half, instead of one dollar, only, as originally proposed. Gen- 
tlemen, therefore, who are desirous of securing a copy, will do 
well to send in their orders immediately; in all convenient cases, 
enclosing payment. When five copies are ordered, the postage 
will be paid by the editor, a good 5 dollar note being transmit- 
ted—but, in other cases, orders must be forwarded free of ex- 
pense to this office; and in return, the supplement will soon be 
carefully packed, and sent by the mails. 

The occasion is here apt to observe, that some bloekheads, 
recently appointed postmasters, have undertaken to call the 
ReeisTer a “pamphlet,” and charge postage accordingly. ‘That 
question was settled by the postunaster general, Gideon Granger, 
in 1812.¢ ‘The law no more prescribes the form of a newspaper 
than it establishes the color of a man’s eyes, or the length of one’s 
nose; and, as the ReGisTeR contains more news than any week- 
ly newspaper published in the United States, the lowest rate of 
postage can only be legally charged upon it. 





Wueat. Among the articles imported by the ship Ajax, at 
New York from Liverpool, are 3,820 bushels of wheat. 

fiGThis wheat paid 15 per cent. duty at New York—had it 
been sent from New York to Liverpool, it would have been 
liable to a duty of about 75 per cent. ad valorem. And this is 
‘free trade!’ 





-_——— 


Unirep STATES’ BANK sTocK. We are happy to state, that 
Inst week was a sad one, in Wall street, New York! ‘The 
black-leg dealers had contracted for the delivery of alarge num- 
ber of shares in the stock of the bank of the United States, at 
the small advance of two or three dollars above par—but the 
shares steadily and firmly advanced to 110 @ 111 dollars, though 
worthy geutiemen bad manufactured all sorts of calumnies, and 
resor to many honest contrivances, to prevent it—and they 
ure said to have sustained an aggregate loss of three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, over and above the amount of their 
swindlings in consequence of having obtained, through the per- 


enti 





*Whether of log-wood blues that blush in the using—printed 
calicoes that turn pale on approaching the washing-tub; or cast- 
iron bridle-bitts that snap in twain at the moment when a man’s 
life may depend on their adhesion. If the man be killed—it is 
no matter; the price of the miserable iron has been obtained. 

See Reoister, vol. I, page 361, for Mr. Granger’s letter of 
Jan. 13th, 1812. 





fection of knavery at Washington, a copy of the president’; 
message before it was delivered to congress. We shall revert 
to this subject. It seems probable that a scene of corruption 
is about to be exposed which has no precedent in this country, 
and not many even in Europe. The whole concern is one of 
filthy prostitution. We hope that these fellows have been 
caught in the meshes of their own net, or fallen into the pit 
which they had “‘digged deep’’ for others. 

A NEW CONTINENT. The London Literary Gazette of the 234 
Feb. gives it out to be believed as a fact, that a whaler has fallen 
in with a new continent in the Antarctic sea, in about the lati- 
tude of 67 degrees south, and in the longitude of the Cape of 
Good Hope; but that the discoverers have endeavored to con- 
ceal it, till they can bring off some cargoes of oil and seal skins, 
—* Brother Jonathan” long concealed the land which he disco- 
vered in the longitude of Cape Horn—and “Father Bull”? may 
be disposed to follow his lead. It is some few years ago—but 
a “Yankee”? master of a ship, inviting men to join him for the 
voyage, said that he wound conduct them to a place where 
“seals were as tame as kittens;’? and that he knew of sucha 
place, there is now no manner of doubt, 





“THe Emancrpator” is the title of a paper which has 
just appeared in the city of New York. From the notices 
of it, in other papers, it seems that it is for the entire and 
immediate emancipation of all slaves, even by the physi- 
cal force of the enslaved. We are as sincerely opposed 
to slavery as any one—not only because unjust in itself, 
but on account of its perpetual interference with the rights 
of free labor—yet cannot have any part or lot in proceed- 
ings of such awful tendency, if successful; and if unsuc- 
cessful, (as they raust be, in general), can have no other ef- 
fect than to render the condition of the enslaved «much 
worse than it is. We doubt whether immediate emanci- 
pation, and prompt extermination, would not practically 
mean the same thing, in the United States. 


The Presipent having received an invitation from some of 
his friends in Hartford, (Con.) to visit that section of county, 


made the following reply: 
Washington, March 7th, 1833. 

Gentlemen—I avail myself of the first opportunity afforded 
me since the adjournment of congress, to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your flattering lettcr of the 5th of February last, trans- 
mitting, in behalf of the citizens of Hartford, Connecticut, the 
resolution they had adopted on the previous eighth of January. 

To know that my character and the course of my administra- 
tion are viewed with sentiments of kindness and approbation, 
so cordial and unqualified as those which are manifested in 
your communication, and by a portion of my fellow citizens to 
whom I am personally a stranger, is a pleasure whieh more 
than repays the privations and cares that have made them fami- 
liar with ny name. 

Could any thing add to the desire [ have long indulged to visit 
New England, and examine the republican institutions which 
her sons have raised up with so much publie spirit and succesz, 
it would be the satisfaction I should expect to derive froma 
personal intercourse with the citizens themselves, I am at pre- 
sent unable to say when I can embrace an opportunity to gra- 
tify this desire; but I trust it may be in my power in the course 
of the present or the next year. 

I am, gentlemen, with sentiments of great respect and regard, 
your obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 

Messrs. Andrew J. Judson, John M. Niles, Wm. H. Ellis, E. 
Porter, Gideon Welles, O. Holt, committee. 


CLAIMS UNDER THE TREATY WITH DENMARK. We under- 
stand that the commissioners appointed to carry into effect the 
convention with Denmark, and to distribute the fund provided 
to indemnify the claims of American merchants for spolia- 
tions upon their commerce, have closed the commission, and 
made their final report to the state department. 

The time limited by the treaty, and the act of congress, for the 
adjustment of these claims, and distribution of the funds, will 
expire on the 4th of April, after which time the claimants will 
be entitled to receive their respective proportions of the fund, 
at the treasury department, of which due notice will be given. 
The return from the board is in such form as to prevent any de- 
lay in the payment of the claims at the treasury. 

We learn, also, that the whole amount of claims presented 
and acted upon by the board, was between three and four mil- 
lions of dollars. The amount allowed is $2,151,425—and the 
amount to be distributed is $670,564 78-100, so that the claim- 
ants will receive thirty-one and one-eighth per cent. upon the 
sums allowed to them respectively. [ Chronicle, of last month. 

BRITISH TARIFF ARRANGEMENT FOR THE Unrrep STaTes.— 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. “Itis probable, however, that 
a compromise will be made by the adoption of a more perma 
nent system than the mitigation of the tariff law. The federal 
connection will not be immediately, we think, dissolved, but be 
kept up in appearance though its death blow will be struck. 1018 
very likely that the compromise will be of this sort;—each state 
will be required, after the example of the Gesman states, © 
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furnish a military contingency in a case of the common danger 
of all—and perhaps, also, to pay some annual sum towards the 
provision aud support of a general federal government, such 
annual payment to be reeeived as the purchase of an exemp- 
tion from all future taxes and imposts raised for the union at 
large. Sucha regulation might be made to conciliate all interests. 
Each state would then make its own conimercial code, have its 
ewn tariff, its own custom house duties—and if it chose, its own 
excise. This is nearly the condition in which the smaller states 
of Germany and Switzerland stand towards each other in their 
federal capacity. 

fThis isa beautiful contrivance! We are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Bull. 





MassacuvseTts. ‘The national republican candidates, in 
the several congressional districts in this state, are as follows: 


No. l. Francis C. Gray; 
2. Rufus Choate; 
3. Caleb Cushing; 
4. Edward Everett: 


George Grennell, jr. 
George N. Briggs; 
Isaac C. Bates; 
9. H. A. 3S. Dearborn; 
10. William Baylies; 
11. John Read. 

In the 5th district (Worcester) it is hoped Mr, Davis will again 
be acandidate. Inthe 12th district (Plymouth) John Quincy 
Adams has been nominated by the anti-masons, and we have 
not yet heard of any opposing candidate. [Essex Reg. 

[Messrs. Appleton, Hodges and Nelson declined a re-election. 
Mr, Gray has been selected as the successor of the former}. 


The elections were held last Monday. Messrs. Adams and 
Everett were unopposed, and, of course, re-elected. At Boston 
only 3671 votes were takeu—Mr. Gray received 1651, C. G. 
Greene 841, T. Lyman, jr. 819,G. Odione 333. Messrs. Greene 
and Lyman were supported by two interests in the Jackson 
party; Mr. Odione by the anti-masons. Mr. Gray was 189 
short of a majority of the whole, and there must be another 
eiection. 


DAIS 


o 


Vireinta. Col, Newton, of Norfolk, ‘*the father of the house,”’ 
has published a neat address to the voters of the ‘‘first congres- 
sional district,’? and retired from a nomination for re-election. 
He was a faithfui and honest representative of the people.— 
Miles King, esq. has been nominated in the place of col. New- 
ton, as a friend of the bank of the United States, and the tariff, 
as arranged at the last session—and anti Van Buren. 

Mr. Stevenson, speaker of the last house of representatives, 
is again a candidate—but is ardently opposed, by the friends 
of Mr. John Robertson. ‘I'he “Richmond Whig’ calls Mr. 5. 
a “federalist,”? and rallies the ‘‘democrats,’? saying—‘*Can ye 
support a champion of the damnable proclamation? Can ye 
support one who has surrendered the ‘citadel’ of state riglits 
to the enemy—the right of secession? Can ye support an ad 
vocate of the force bill?”? 

Aud speaks of Mr. Robertson as “a natural hater of aris- 
tocrats, and would-be aristocrats—the man of all our citizens, 
who, in the simplicity of his life and tastes, and in the un- 
deviating republicanism of his walk and conversation, most 
resembles Cato of Utica. No flatterer, he—no worshipper of 
power—no conformer to whatever is uppermost—no interested 
changeling, whose opinions ever take the hue from the presi- 
denv’s palace—but aman he is, who holds now precisely the 
same creed which he embraced atthe outset of life—a man 
Whose Opinions no one is ever at a loss to find out—a man, we 
verily believe, who, if the whole world besides were to surren- 
der liberty, would live and die a republican.” 

Adding—“Mr, Stevenson is an applicant for the embassy to 
London, and if the king of England sends an ambassador here, 
it is confidently believed by Mr. Stevenson’s friends, that he 
Will be sent minister to Great Britain.”? 

There are four competitors in the Winchester district, for 
congress. Mr. Mercer has no present opposition in Loudon. 
Mr. Talliaferro, formerly of the house of representatives, is 
again a candidate, from Stafford district. 

There is much feeling in Virginia about nullification and anti- 

nullification; and the principles of the president’s proclamation, 
fenerally sustained by the legislature, are about to be tested by 
“the voice of the people’?—except that this question is mixed up 
With a preference for or hostility to Mr. Van Buren, who is now 
regarded by some as the “BLACK sTONE,”’ to be kissed or kicked. 
lence the great questions about “state rights’? may not be 
Clearly settled at the ensuing election; but it seems manifest, 
tat a very strong party is being organized in severe opposition 
to the present administration of the general government—with 
Which it is most probable that the body of the opponents of pre- 
silent Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, at the late electoral elec- 
tion, will ultimately become united, and that Virginia, again, 
may be cast upon an “alternative’’—as in 1828. 


Since the preceding was in type, the elections in Virginia 
‘ave commenced, and we have returns from several of the 
countes—but insufficient, in any contested case, to shew us 
Probable results. The votes, however, shall be carefully stated. 
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GREAT DEPOSITE OF Gotp! Fredericksburg, Virginia, March 
26. Inthe county of Spotsylvania, twelve miles above 
town, has been lately discovered, on the land of Mr.—— Smith, 
a very rich vein of gold, running horizontally for about a quar-, 
ter of a mile. What course it may take afterwards, is not 
known. A shaft of fifty feet has not reached the bottom.— 
About 50,000 bushels of ore have been raised, of which a small 
portion is said to yield $50 per bushel, and the least valuable is 
estimated at $5. mri b 

This is incalculably beyond any thing hitherto discovered in 
this part of the world; and we have little doubt of the accuracy 
of the information, having derived it from a gentleman of charac- 
ter and intelligence, who visited the mine last week. [ rena. 








Frorma. The legislative couneil adjoutned on the 17th 
February, afler a session of six weeks. Ej:ghty-two acts were 
passed, twenty-five of which are of general character. Siz- 
teen Lills were vetoed by the governor, four or five of which were 
amended and subsequently approved by him, and the others 
were passed by a requisite majority of the council. Two banks 
were charterted—the Union bank and the Commerciai bank of 
Apalachicola. 

Canapa. The legislature of Lower Canada are dgain at log- 
gerheads with the governor in consequence of his having refus- 
ed to sign a new writ for the holding of an election at Montreal, 
to replace a member they had expelled. A committee of the 
house reported that they would recommend a determination 
not to transact any further business with his ercellency, were it 
not for the necessity of providing for some legislative enact- 
ments against the spread of the cholera next year. On which a 
Canadian journalist observes, that the cholera has at last proved 
good for something. . 

Mr. Taylor, a member of the house, has been imprisoned for 
a publication in the Quebee paper reflecting on the conduct of 
the speaker. [N. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 

New Sovrn Wates. Some of the late English papers con- 
tain extracts of letters from Hobart town, which represefit the 
prospects of the colony as being most favorable. Imports from: 
England are said to amount to £300,000 a year; mechanics and 
farin servants find ready employment and good wages; the police 
system is well and efficiently managed; and every thing seems 
to promise that the progress of the colony to wealth and power 
will be rapid and certain. 

GeNeERAL LAFAYETTE, in an able speech on the election law 
of France, which he delivered in the chamber of deputies on 
the 15th of January last, made this remarkable observation: ‘I 
shall speak of the government of the United States, although 
[ am one of those who pay it the just tribute of calling it the 
pattern government. But we are now told that what [ should 
call republican institutions suit only a vast continent, bounded 
on the one side by the ocean, and on the other by widely ex- 
tended forests. Formerly, however, it was said that they suited 
only for an island. ‘They are suited to every country where the 
citizens are intelligent, and wish to be free.”? 





Mr. Hassier, the able mathematician, has been appointed, 
under the late act of congress, appropriating $20,000 for the ob- 
ject, to make a survey of the coast of the Umited States—a 
work which was commenced by Mr. H. under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, but was discontinued in consequence of 
the refusal of congress to make the requisite appropriation for 
the prosecution of the work. 


Com. Tucker. The Gardiner, (Maine), Intelligencer, jn fa 
nouncing the death of commodore Tucker, says of him that next 
to Lafayette, “‘he was the highest surviving officer of the. revo- 
lution, at the time of his death. Perhaps there was not a braver 
man in the whole service; or one Who, to the extent of his com- 
mand, had gained a greater number of severely earned victories 
than commodore T. His was the first written commission dur- 
ing the revolution, and he was selected by general Washington 
to convey Mr. John Adams, our first minister to Frarice., On 
his passage he escaped a74 and two frigates which pursued him 
a long time almost within gun shot, and actually captured 
another British frigate of a superior force, whilst Mr. A. was on 
board. During his whole naval service, commodofe T, captur- 
ed 3,000 of the enemy and 600 British guns. Within a few 
weeks the government had scttled a pension of $600 per year on 
the venerable captain, but he has not been permitted to live to 
enjoy it. 





A Srorm. Milledgeville, March 14.—The late hurricane 
which visited this section of country, is represented as the 
most extensive ever known in Georgia. Its ravages in the 
western counties have been awful, andthe injury to woodlands 
and plantations in many places irreparable. Its general course 
was from north west to south east. Beyond Flint river, we 
learn that in places, whole forests of the finest and best tim- 
bered lands have been entirely prostrated—and plantations so 
laid waste as to bring almost complete despair for the present 
year’s crop. Its attack was various—running in veins—in 
some places entirely‘sparing the country, and in others prostrat- 
ing it for miles together. Much injury has been done to houses 
fences and stock, and in several instances lives have been lost. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE LOAN. We find the following in the 
Harrisburg Reporter of a late date. The speaker of the senate 
appears to be a monied man: ‘The loan of $2,540,661 44, bear- 
ing an interest of five per cent, and reimbursable in 1858, was 
yesterday taken by Dr. Jesse R. Burden, at a premium of $13 51 
on the hundred dollars. The next highest bidder, we learn, was 
the bank of Pennsylvania, offering $13 50 premium on the $100. 
The premium at which the present loan has been taken is not 
quite so high as that given for the loan of last year. This is in 
part owing to the circumstance that the present loan has two 
years less to run than that of last year.”’ 


New YORK SAVINGs BANK. The annual report of this in- 
stitution was made recently to the assembly, and presented the 


following items: 
Amount of deposites invested, $2,521,051 96 
230,079 46 


uninvested, 
Whole amount of deposites, Jan. Ist, 1833, $2,751,131 42 
The total amount of deposites since the incorporation of the 
bank is $7,747,038 91; repaid to depositors, $5,835,7304 0; in- 
terest received, $387,202 14. 


el 


Hopson river. We have heard it reniarked, that the river 
was closed this year to an unusually late period. We find in 
the shipping and commercial list of this morning, the following 
statement:— 

The river opened to Albany in 


> > e a « e ad April 3 
1830, - - - - - March 17 
1831, a ° ° - - - March 15 
1832, - “ . + - March 25 
1833, : - - . March 22 


[N. Y. Com, Adv. 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The annual statements of the treasury department, showing 
the commerce and navigation of the United States for the year 
ending 30th September, 1832, was transmitted to congress ata 
late, stage of the session, and is not yet out of press. We are, 
however, enabled to lay before our readers a brief summary of 
its contents, as follows: 

IMPORTS 
In Ameri- In foreign 





Value of, subject to speci- can vessels. vessels. Total. 
rates of duty, $29,458,823 $4,543,609 $34,002,432 
Do. ad valorem do. 47,944,096 4,833,285 52,777,381 

Free of duty, 12,895,310 1,354,143 14,249,453 

$90,298,229 10,731,037 101,029,266 


‘ [Total value of imports in 1830-1, $103,191,124. In 1829-30, 
70,876,920. } 
. : EXPORTS 


In Ameri- In foreign 


can vessels. _—-vessels. Total. 
Domeatic articles, $46,925,890 $16,211,520 $63,137,478 
Foreign do. 19,234,870 4,824,603 24,039,473 





87,176,943 
F (Total value of exports in 1830-1, $81,310,583. In 1829-30, 
73,849,508. ] 


TONNAGE. 

Amer. ves. Foreign ves. 
Entered, . - - - 949,622 393.038 
Cleared - - 974,865 387,505 


{In 1830-1, entered, American, 922,952 tons; foreign, 281,948. 
In 1829-30, American, 967,227; foreign, 131,900. ] 
Register tonnage as corrected for 3lst Decem- 


ber, 1831, - - - - - 620,451 92 
Enrolled and licensed tonnage, - - 539,723 74 
Fishing vessels, - - - - 107,670 53 





Tons 1,267,846 29 
Registered tonnage employed in the whale fish- 
ery, included above, - . . 82,314 19 
{Previous year, register tonnage, 576,475 33; enrolled and li- 
or" 516,978 18; fishing vessels, 98,322 87. ‘Total, 1,191,775 
43. 
Tonnage of vessels built in the year 1831. 
Registered, - - - - - 
Enrolled, - - - - - 


5,720 88 
40,241 70 








Tons 85,962 63 
{In 1830, register tonnage built, 21,242 71; enrolled, 36,841 48 
Total, 58,084 24.] [Journal of Com. 
19 8 © Oteur— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT—BURNT. 

The treasury buildings of the United States have been, for the 
second time, in Jess than 33 years, totally destroyed by fire—with 
a large part of the records and papers contained therein. We 
present several accounts of the late conflagration. 

From the National Intelligencer of April 1. 
A SERLOUS DISASTER. 

We are sorry to have to announce thatthe public building 

east of the president’s square, occupied as the treasury depart- 


o’clock and sunrise. ‘The fire was first discovered in the room 
adjoining that of the chief clerk of the department, usually 
knoWn among the clerks and other officers by the name of Mr. 
F. Laub’s room. It is not known whether the fire oe in 
the floor or the ceiling of the room, the whole being in a blaze 
before any one approached it; but no doubt appears to be enter- 
tained that the fire was accidental. The whole room was on 
fire before the alarm was given; and until the alarm was given, 
even the watch walking the pavement in front of the branch 
bank (near the spot) perceived nothing of the fire, (the building 
of the state department interposing). Every exertion was made, 
as the people gathered to the spot, finding that it would be in 
vain to attempt saving the building, to rescue the books and 
papers of the several offices. A great deal was saved, by the 
clerks and other citizens, considering the circumstances. It is 
hoped, indeed, that few books or papers of much consequence 
are destroyed. 

All the books and papers on the ground floor are believed to 
have been saved (in great disorder of course) and all those in 
the third story were deatroyed. Of the books and papers in the 
on of the second story, much the greater part were 
saved. 

The offices on the first floor, the books of which are saved, 
were those of the register of the treasury, the treasurer, and the 
first auditor. On the second floor, nearly all the books of the 
first comptroller, whose office occupied the greater nuinber of 
the rooms, were saved, and a part of those belonging to the 
office of the secretary of the treasury, in whose immediate 
apartments the fire was first discovered. 

Of the offices connected with the treasury department, several 
of the most extensive, are kept in other buildings than that de- 
stroyed, and are of course entirely safe, viz: those of the second 
comptroller, second, third, fourth and fifth auditors, and the 
solicitor of the treasury. 

The papers destroyed were many of them obsolete, and almost 
all of a date prior to 1820. The most important papers destroyed 
were perhaps the correspondence of the head of the treasury 
> ena which was kept in the rooin wherein the fire origi- 
nated. 


When the fire was first discovered, it was the dead hour of 
the night, and the whole population of the city was so deep 
buried in sleep, that a comparatively small number arrived 
early on the ground. Very soon after the first ery of fire was 
uttered, at half past two o’clock, the keeper of the orphan asy- 
lum bell caught and repeated the alarm; whence it happened 
that the persons first at the fire, next to the immediate neigh- 
bors, were roused by that bell, and had half a mile to run before 
they arrived atit. To save the building, however, when once 
on fire, would, under any circumstances, have been impossible, 
so inflammable was its structure, as well as its contents. 


No one can look at the smoking ruins, without a sensation of 
astonishment at the fatuity and utter improvidence with which 


, books and papers of such vast consequence have been so jong 


trusted to any other than a fire proof building. The few scat- 
tering vaulted rooms in the building entirely escaped the flames; 
and had the whole building been similarly constructed, the 
fire could not have occurred; or if, through extreme carelessness, 
it had occurred, would have been confined to the room in which 
it originated. ° 

Where was the watchman of the building? is a natural ques- 
tion. He was, we hear, sick at home; and the youth substi- 
tuted for him was so sound asleep, that he was perhaps only sav- 
ed from being burnt alive by those who broke open the doors 
and roused him. Had he been everso wide awake, however, 
unless he had bappened to inspect the particular room where 
the fire begun, the alarm from outside might have been his first 
notice. 

We were «lad to observe that creditable exertions were made 
by the proper officers yesterday to collect and secure the scat- 
tered books and papers; so that by 2 o’clock in the day they 
were safely housed. 


From the Globe of the same date. 

We regret to announce the total destruction, by fire, of the 
treasury building; but we are happy to add, that, as far as can 
now be ascertained, all the public accounts and vouchers relat- 
ing to the receipt and disbursement of the public monies have 
been saved. 

It is understood that the fire was discovered at about half past 
2 0’clock on Sunday morning, by a person accidentally passing. 
The flame was first seen issuing from the windows of the room 
on the upper floor adjoining the centre projection, on the north 
front. The alarm was immediately given: and, by great exer- 
tions on the part of the secretary and other public officers, #5 
well as on the part of the citizens generally, who seemed to 
take an equal interest in the matter, the most important part 
of the public papers were preserved. The public records and 
documents, being the chief objects of solicitude, the principal 
and earliest efforts were made for their preservation. 


The manner in which the fire originated has not been ascet- 
tained. ‘The necessary measures have, however, been taken 
to obtain information on the subject, and, as soon as the result 
is known, it will be communicated to our readers. It appears 
that the messenger, whose turn it was to watch, was absent, 
from sickness; and that the person who usually sleeps in the 
building, was not aware of the fire until he was awakened from 





ment, was consumed by fire, yesterday morning, between two 


the outside. 
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From the National Intelligencer of April 3. 

The officers charged with that duty have taken two or three 
of the tenements opposite to Mre. Strother’s hotel, on Penn- 
sylvania avenue, for the temporary accommodation of the pub- 
jic offices Jately burnt out of the treasury building. The chiefs 
and clerks are busy in arranging into some sort of order the 
rescued papers. It will take a tedious time to put them in pro- 

order. The paying offices, however, have already got to 
work, as well they might, seeing that the fire took place the ve- 
ry day before quarter-day. 


From the Alexandria Gazette. 

We understand that an examination into the cause of the 
destruction of the treasury building in Washington, is now in 
progress by order of the president. It is rumored that the pub- 
lic archives have sustained a heavy, and, in some cases, an 
irreparable loss, in the destruction of many commercial papers 
of great value, which can never be restored—of many docu- 
ments connected with the deposites of public money, and of 
the claims of tlie United States on debtors or unaccounting 

ents. Butrumor is prone to exaggerate, and we trust that it 
will be found so in the present instance. 


We copy the following from the “National Intelligencer” of 
the Sth April, because that it is characteristic of the valued offi- 
cer to whom it relates. 

‘WHO WILLS MAY CONQUER.”’’ 

Last night during the conflagration of the treasury depart- 
ment, { observed that indefatigable man, Mr. Clarke, clerk of 
the house of representatives, in the midst of the crowd, passing 
from one place to another among the persons engaged in rescu- 
ing the papers and documents from the flames. Some one asked 
him what he was after. I want, said he, very coolly, to get my 
account of the contingent expenses of the house, which I filed 
on the 22d, in the office of the first auditor. The gentleman 
laughed, and said he might as well look fora needle in a hay- 
stack. Mr. Clarke answered, ‘‘I’lltry.”? In an hour or so, I 
saw him hold up to the attorney general a bundie of papers, 
and say, ‘‘sir, here they are—my vouchers for more than one 
hundred thousand dollars of government money expended, I 
will sleep sound to-morrow night.’ 

This is so much like him in his own office, where he does 
not admit of the excuse that a paper can’t be found, that 1 
thought [ would state the fact, as worth publishing. 

March 31. A SuBSCRIBER. 


A LITTER OF BANKS. 
From the Albany Argus. 
The following is a list of the banks which have already passed 
the house of assembly, during the present session: how many 
are to be added to the list, is, of course, a matter of conjecture: 


-_—_—- ve 


satisfaction to know, that I have done my endeavor to save 
that community from, what I conscientiously believe to be, an 
alarming and much to be dreaded evil now manifesting itself, 
in an excited but morbid spirit for banking and its concomitant 
speculation, generally ending, as experience has heretofore 
taught us, in a state of depression, distress and ruin. I have 
therefore directed the secretary of the commonwealth to return 
the bill to the house of representatives in which it originated, 
with the following reasons for my dissent. 

First—The bank of Delaware county, established at Chester, 
in that county, by the act of 1814, with a capital of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, of which the sum of seventy-seven thoa- 
sand five hundred and ten dollars only, has been called for and 
paid in by the stockholders, is believed to be entirely adequate 
to the wants and necessities of the people; and to furnish all 
necessary accommodations facilitating and giving a healthful 
and vigorous impulse to the prosecution of the various branches 
of industry in progress within the county. One hundred and 
twenty-two thousand four hundred and ninety dollars of the 
capital stock of that bank, a sum considerably greater than the 
whole amount of the capital of the bank proposed to be created 
by the bill under consideration, has never been required to be 
paid over by the stockholders. The very fact, therefore, that so 
small an amount of the capital of the existing bank has been 
called for by the directors, furnishes strong, if not conclusive 
evidence, that a greater amount of banking capital has not hi- 
therto been considered necessary for the accommodation of the 
people of Delaware county, and that an additional bank is not 
needed, and would answer no useful purpose for mere public 
accommodation; especially as the bank of Delaware county, by 
calling in the residue of its capital, may increase its discounts 
and extend its business beyond its present operations, to an ex- 
tent far exceeding that which the bank contemplated by the bill 
in question, would, from its limited capital, be enabled to do. 
Second—If the bank proposed to be established by the bill 
under consideration had stood alone, and entirely unconnected 
with the general press for the incorporation of similar institu- 
tions, from various parts of the state; manifest as it is that it 
cannot be required for any useful purpose, the passage of the 
bill might, perhaps, have been tolerated upon the ground ef 
competition, or some other plausible pretext; but we cannot 
shut our eyes against the alarming fact, that this bill is but one 
of a batch of bills numbering, it is believed, not less than twen- 
ty-three, providing for the incorporation of a like number of 
banks, reported to the legislature in the course of the present 
session; by which it is proposed to add to the existing banking 
capital within the commonwealth, the further sum of six mil- 
lions nine hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars, 


It must be obvious to the plainest capacity, what a state of 
things such an addition to the number of banks and the banking 
capital already in operation within the commonwealth, must 


) ‘ o necessarily produce. It does not appéar that there is any want 
Herkimer county, i Falls, "Toa oe of banking capital at present in the state of Penucpivens, (ex- 
Cayuga county, Wy; erie «99 000 | C&Pt, perhaps, in some of our state manufacturing communities), 
Seneca county, ‘ ete’ +200/090 | t discount all the good paper that is offered, or to afford any 
Westchester county, a skill, 390090 | 2nd every accommodation that prudence would justify, or our 
Chemung canal, _ ne ten pe citizens could reasonably require; most, if not all of the banks 
Oneida, ee Hart i 50090 | HOW in operation in this commonwealth, it is believed, are con- 
Sackett s Harbor, we a? ory ducted upon correct principles, and based upon solid founda 
Cortland county, Nee Y x. OSes : 000.000 | tions as to capitals, and it is believed-to be a fact, that many of 
Pearl street, — wee 11,000, them would gladly extend their discounts, provided a safe busi- 
Troy city, Troy, 300,000 | hess offered. 
Lewis county, ee cores Under such circumstances, should the proposed number of 
Clinton county, Ponnt es = 100.000 | P@nks, or any considerable portion of them, be added to those 
Farmers’ & Manufacturers, ‘ow Yoru,” 500000 | 2!ready in existence, the inevitable consequence must be, that 
La Fayette, ay os 500 yoo | te. new institutions must either remain altogether inoperative, 
Seventh ward, HW he 100/009 | Or they must invite business; which latter would be most likely, 
Olean, Delhi ton, 100/000 | #8 they would not be willing to remain passive spectators of the 
Delaware county, “ * 150 000 | OPerations of their more prosperous and successful neighbors. 
5 on some” 500 000 Specalation, in all its destrective varieties, would thus be en- 
ms ’ ’ couraged; a fictitious, unsound value would be given to proper- 
ee geal New York, incr ‘aan ty; pr ate issues of banking paper would inubate the a. 
Seesenas of Je Di county bank, *70,000 try; a brief but forced show of prosperity would be produced, 





ending, as all such ephemeral excitements, founded upon spe- 


$5,770,000 culation based upon borrowed capital inevitably must end, in 
eo ? 


8 8 One 
PENNSYLVANIA VETO. 
Governor Wolf's objections to the bill entitled “‘an act to in- 


speedy depression, bankruptcy and ruin. 

Third—The currency of the commonwealth is, in the present 
state of our banking institutions, considered by all as being en- 
tirely sound, uniting in the language of the committee on banks, 


corporate the Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ bank of Delaware ‘fall the requisites of a perfect circulating medium;”’ in that con- 


county. 
To the senate and house of representatives — 
of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


dition I feel desirous it should remain, and would therefore re- 
frain from doing any act by which its healthful condition might 
be endangered, or its character for solidity and soundness in any 


GentLemen:—I have examined and maturely considered bill | measure tarnished or impaired. An increase of banks in situa- 
No. 27, entitled, ‘an act to incorporate the Farmers’ and Manu- | tions where the business of the community is not of a character 
facturers’ bank of Delaware county,” and sincere as my desire | to require it, would lead to such results; and as the rage for 
is to concur with the general assembly in all their acts and mea- | such increase seems to be gaining strength in every part of the 


sures not prohibited by the constitution, nor essentially incon- 


state, it seems to me in order to preserve the state from a re- 


sistent with the public interests, or which exhibit questions of | turn to a period of ruin and distress, such as it has recently 
expediency only, I am nevertheless constrained to withhold my | escaped from, it is best that the evil should be met and resisted 
assent from the bill in question, under a firm conviction, that if | in its inception, and the country saved from the disasters which 
ho immediate benefit shall result to the community in which | @ temporising or yielding policy would be sure to entail upon it. 
We live from my non-concurrence, I shall, at least, have the | These are my own views of this important subject, hastily 








* These have passed the senate. 


thrown together. Should the general assembly differ from me 
in Opinion, and believe me to be in error, it is in the power of a 


t The bank committee of the senate have reported in favor of | constitutional majority to set the matter right. 


the passage of these bills. 
} These bills have been reported against in the senate. 





I have also examined and considered the bill entitled “an act 
to incorporate the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ bank of Pitts- 
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burgh;’? and believing that the city of Pittsburgh does require an 


extension of its banking capital, to afford the facilities and aids 
rors pt f to a vigorous and prosperous prosecution of the va- 
rious and extensive commercial and mauvutacturing enterprises 
in which its citizens are engaged, | have approved and signed 
the same, and directed the secretary of the commonwealth to 
yeturn it to the house in which it originated. 


GEORGE WOLF. 

Harrisburg, March 29, 1833. 

After the reception of the preceding message, the house of 
ee took up the bill—and Mr. Anderson of Delaware, 
(un speaker] was asked to explain, and leave being granted, 
said that he presumed that the governor predicated his first 
objection on the report of the auditor general. Since that re- 
port had been made, the present bank had thrown into the 
market $100,000 of its capital, and every dollar of the stock 
had been taken. In the second objection in the message, he 
found that an exeeption was made in favor of banks ‘in manu- 
facturing communities.’”? The bank now in question was loeated 
ina manufacturing community, and he believed that if he had 
furnished the governor with the facts which he submitted to the 
house, when the bill was under consideration, showing the 
amount of manufacturing in Delaware county, he would have 
signed the bill. 

he following is the vote on passing the bill, the governor’s 
objections to the contrary notwithstanding. 

eas—Messrs. Ashbridge, Bayne, Broadhead, Bruce, Bu- 
chanan, Butler, Connelly, Crawford, Donnel, Funk, Gibbon, 
Griffith.. Gross, Hamlin, Hart, Henderson, Hoover, Hultz, Ir- 
win, Jackson, Kauffman, Kelchner, Ogden, Patterson of Lan- 
caster, Pennypacker, Rankin, Read, Scott, Shearer, Smith, 


Thompson a Venango, Walker, Westbrook, Wister, and An- 
derson, speaker—35 


Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allshouse, Andrews, Barnhart, Ber- 
tels, Bingham, Bispham, Boileau, Bratton, Bryson, Clarke, 
Clarkson, Cocklin, Farrell, Findlay, Giimore, Hanna, Harris, 

untzinger, Johnston, Kline of Berks, Kline of Columbia, 
Kneppley, Kuhns, Lacock, Lardner, Leaming, Love, MeCul- 
loh, McDowell of Bed., McDowell of Franklin, Matthias, Mil- 
Jer, Mitchell, Morris, Oliver, Patterson of Adams, Patterson of 
Fayette, Renshaw, Royer, Say, Sharon, Stroim, Thompson of 
Philadelphia, Toland, Tyson, Wallace, Waugh, Weida, and 
Weirick—50. 

‘ : Bt — 
SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 

After the election of gov. Hayne, as president of the conven- 
tion on the 11th Mareh— 

General Hamilton offered a couple of resolutions, the pur- 
port of which was, that Mr. Leigh, commissioner from the 
‘commonwealth of Virginia, be invited to a seat within the 
bar of the convention, and the resolutions having been read, 
_colonel Warren moved to amend thei by striking out the 
words *“commissioner,’? &c. for the purpose of isserting the 
words “ambassador extraordinary and minister plenipotentia- 
ry, from the free, sovereign and independent state of Virgi- 

» near the sovereignty of South Carolina.”? The president 
reminded col. Warren that Mr. Leigh was simply denominated 
in the resolutions of the Virginia legislature, commissioner, &c. 
Col. W. was indifferent what Virginia called Mr. Leigh, if she did 

ot know how to christen her ambassador, he thought South 
‘Carolina did. This produced a burst of laughter at the expense 
of the member, but not intimidated, the colonel said that South 
Carolina was a free, sovereign and independent power, which 
recognised no authority on earth paramount to her sovereign 
will, and if the nation of Virginia was content to style herself, 
after the fooiish and old fashioned manner, a plain common- 
wealth, she ought to be corrected by the sovereignty of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled. Not a few spectators thought 
the colonel was joking, but he insisted that he was a regular nul- 
lifier, and was determined to go the whole, and owed no aile- 
giance to any authority, except the sovereignty of the state. The 
on to amend, however, not being seconded, the resolutions 
of gen. Hamilton were unanimously adopted, and a committee 
appointed to introduce Mr. Leigh. 

Mr. Leigh was accordingly introduced, and after bowing to 

the chair, and to the different sides of the house, took his seat 
‘at the centre table. 
March 14. ‘The ordinance reported yesterday—see ReaisTeR, 
page $7, was takon up and considered—and Mr. Miller, (of the 
senate of the United States), explained the new tariff law, and 
‘gave his reasons why he had supported it. He thought that the 
South Carolina doctrines”’ were recognised—but said that the 
convention was not committed by that act, being ‘‘clearly free 
‘10 exercise its sovereign will.’”? He was followed by Mr. Barn- 
well, (of the house of representatives of the United States.) 
Among other things he said, he thought South Carolina had no 
cause for triumph, and he was glad that Clay’s bill was not re- 
ceived with rejoicing; for we had not achieved a great victory, 
‘and had not got all that the state set out for, but he would sup- 
port the ordinance under consideration, because the question 
was now, whether we should secede, and have a civil war, or 
take the compromise. He should, therefore, vote for the pas- 
sage of the ordinance, which he considered not at all derogatory 
to the dignity nor to the honor of the state.”’ 

Mr. R. Barnwell Smith rose, evidently under great excite- 
mert. He said that it had been but a very short time since he 


had seen the report accompanying the ordinance; that he had 
not examined it, but what he had seen of it, he totally dissent 





ed from it. He was sure that the constituents whom he re- 
presented, never would consent to the sentiments of that report. 
He knew them too well, and was proceeding to animadver; 
very severely on the report generally; when Mr. Wilson asked 
if the report was then before the convention. . 

The chair. ‘The ordinance is before the convention. The re- 
port contains the reasons which are submitted by the eommit- 
tee, for the adoption of the ordinance; and the chair deems 
the gentleman in order, and will permit a latitude of debate, 
when, in stating his reasons in voting for the ordinanee, he 
shall attempt to shew wherein he differs from the reasons of the 
committee, 

Mr. Smith proceeded. He said, he was willing to vote for 
the ordinance, but not on the grounds stated in the report. He 
called the attention of the convention to those words im the re- 
port, expressive of the ardent attachment of the people of this 
state towards the union. As for himself, he was not for such an 
union, and he was likewise certain, that those who sent him 
there, were the same in sentiment. He said, that he would ra- 
ther see the whole state, from the Table Rock ‘to Fort Moultrie, 
a military camp, than for the state of South Carolina to con- 
tinue a member of the union, such as it is now and had been for 
ten years. The ordinance of November had required more 
than was granted by Mr. Clay’s bill, and he was for the whole 
requisition. He was unwilling to recede one step; and would 
never consent to vote for the ordinance before the convention 
now, On the grounds contained in the report. He did not view 
that bill as a compromise, because it did not go far enough, 
and although he should vote for the ordinance, yet he was un- 
willing that the report should be given to the world, as contain- 
ing the causes which induced South Carolina to repeal her or- 
dinance. He rung several changes on the wards ‘‘ardently at- 
tached to the union,” attempted to shew wherein South Caro- 
lina had gained nothing by the compact; and said that, so far as 
himself and constituents were concerned, the report was untrue. 
He continued, that for such a thing as that report to be present- 
ed to the convention by the committee, as the high grounds on 
which the state was then to act, he, for one, never would con- 
sent to it. He was unwilling to degrade the state by its adop- 
tion, aud when it came before, the convention, he should move 
for its recommittal to the committee. He said that he had been 
with the state, in all her movements in this great controversy, 
and if she repealed the ordinance of November, he would like to 
see other reasons assigned. He concluded by repe: tin: that he 
did not consider Mr. Clay’s bill as any thing like a triumph, as 
some gentiemen had termed it; in facet he scouted the idea of 
there being any canse of gratulation or triumph, and he would 
never so record it by his vote. 

Mr. C. J. Colcock said, he rose to explain; being chairman of 
the committee, he would say, that the report, was submitted 
after due deliberation on the part of the committee, and he was 
not himself ready to acquiesce in the whole of it. The phraseo- 
logy might not suit some gentlemen, but then, when the report, 
was before the convention, to obviate the objections of its oppo- 
sers, it was free to be discussed, and could be recommitted with 
instructions to amend. 

Mr. Wilson moved to amend the phraseology of the ordinance, 
and after some remarks from Mr. Stephen D. Miller, withdrew 
his motion; when the president was about to put the question 
on the passage of the ordinance, Mr. James Hamilton, jr. attempt- 
ed to rise, but gave the floor to col. Samuel Warren, from &t. 
James Santee, a revolutionary officer. 

Col. Warren, leaning against the table and supported on his 
crutches, said, he understood the gentleman from St. Bartho- 
lemews’, (Mr. R. B. Smith), to ask when he was up. **where 
was the mar in the convention, who could place his hand upon 
his heart, and say that he was attached to this union.”? 

Mr. Smith—ardently attached. 

Col. Warren—I don’t care what word you place there. I for 
one, can place my hand upon my heart, (suiting the action to the 
word), and can say that J am ardently attached to this union—I 
fought for it, and bled for it, (and he looked unconsciously down- 
wards to the remnant of his dismembered limb), and will dott 
again, whenever my services are required. 

This whole scene was one of deep and touching interest. 

Mr. Hamilton said, that he was gratified, in the expressions 
which had just fallen from his venerable friend. He himsel! 
was ardently attached to the union, and regretted exceedingly, 
on entering the hall, to hear such remarks as had proceeded 
from the gentleman, who had denounced the union, accompant- 
ed by the declaration, that the matters set forth in the report 
were false and untrue. The party with which he had acted, 
which had been abused and vilified, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, which had been driven to the wall, and which 
now was triumphant, whose victory was one of principle, no 
of dollars and cents, to be thus spoken of in consequence of 4 
report, so solemnly submitted to a convention; and by one too, 
who had fought with them, to the last diteh, who had been 
among the foremost in the cause, was keenly felt by him, and 
was the unkindest cut ofall. I ask the gentleman, wherein are 
they untrue? 

Mr. Smith—They are untrue, as far as [ am concerned, and 
my constituents; and I have already stated in what manner they 
are untrne. 

Mr. Hamilton stated, that he was detained from the conven- 
tion at the hour of meeting, in consequence of the business 4° 
signed him, as a member of the committee, and was therefore 
deprived of learning the qualification attached to the gentle 
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man’s denunciation; and insisted on explanation, for he had the 
ponor of serving with distinguished gentlemen on that commit- 
tee, and they w re incapable of putting forth as true, any senti- 
ments in the report, which would cause a degradation to the 
state, and demanded again, “‘wherein are they untrue?’ 

Mr. Smith replied, that he had already stated, that they were 
untrue as regarded himself and bis constituents, and that if the 

ntleman was not in the house, it was not his fault. What he 
had to say, he would say again, so that every one might hear 
nim. He had not been consulted in the matter; if he had been, 
that report would not have been submitted with Ais consent. 
He had gone with the party all lengths. There were men who 
had quatled at the onset, while he had ever been firm; and he 
should, at all times, on every occasion, and in every manner, 
freely give his views, on all and every subject, connected with 
the rights of the state, which caine before him. _ 

Mr. Hamilton remarked that he deeply and sincerely regret- 
ted the course of the gentleman. That there was no member 
of the party, whose zeal in the cause was more prominent than 
that of the gentleman, and that his opinion, be had ever valued, 
and for himself, he had ever entertained the highest personal re- 
gard; yet, he had yet to learn, wherein the gentleman’s remarks, 
as to the report, could be correct, and trusted that on the diseus- 
sion of the report, it might be so amended as still to retain the 
causes, which were only an inducement to the ordinance. 

At this stage of the business the convention took a recess till 
4 0’clock—when having reassembled— 

Mr. Philips,from All Saints, observed that he did not think 
the state committed on the vote of the delegation in congress on 
Mr. Clay’s bill, for he viewed that as a bill for protection. He 
continued to state, that the bill was one of discrimination, and 
recognised by its provisions every principle which the other ta- 
riff acts of congress had recognised, and proceeded to say, that 
he should vote for the ordinance of the convention, not that he 
considered Mr. C’s bill as one of triumph, but because of the 
commission of Virginia. That appeal would influence him.— 
He concluded by moving to strike out the preamble to the ordi- 
nance. 


Mr. Wilson replied at length, taking a view of the manufac- 
turing interests of the United States, shewing the situation of 
the country at various times, adverting to the situation of South 
Carolina in prosperity, and since the passage of the several 
acts of congress in relation to revenue and domestic industry, 
down to the ordinance of nullification. He spoke of Mr. Clay’s 
billas a triumph on principle, contended that as it was such, 
the state stood on high ground, and therefore opposed the mo- 
tion to strike out. 

Mr. Hamilton followed, arguing that there was a boon gain- 
ed. Had it not been said, and openly avowed, that not one jot 
would be granted to South Carolina while her ordinance to nul- 
lify remained on her statute book; and yet we see an abandon- 
ment of the principle from the very quarter where least was ex- 
pected. He was proud to say it, that the Ajax of the American 
System had come forward with a dill conceding the point de- 
manded by the state; (and so he conceived Mr. Clay’s bill), and 
he pronounced it a glorious and triumphant victory, and he 
should oppose, by his vote, the motion of the gentleman from 
All Saints. 

The motion for striking out was put by the chair, and lost by 
a large majority. ‘The question then recurred on the passage of 
the ordinance, wifen Mr. Philips again rose, and contended that 
the majority should not thrust the bill of Mr. Clay down the 
throats of the minority and; for his part, he should vote for the 
ordinance, in compliment to the mediation of Virginia. 

The question was then called for by many voices, and the 
chair being about to put it, Mr. Whitfield, of Pendleton, took 
the floor. The reporter, from the noise and conversation near 
him, did not distinctly understand him, yet, understood Mr. 
Whitfield to claim the bill of Mr. Clay as a triumph of principle, 
and that he should vote for the passage of the ordinance. 

The question was again called for, when Mr. John L. Wilson 
moved that the yeas and nays be taken. Seven members and 
more rose for this purpose, and Mr. C. J. Colcock addressed the 
convention in a few words. Mr. C. said, that for more than 
thirty years past he had been engaged in active public life, and 
he implored gentlemen to pause, in a matter of such deep and 
lasting import. He earnestly entreated them, as time had been 
solicited, to grant that time. [It was unnecessary to hurry the 
Ordinance through its passage, and it was all important that the 
whole business should be well deliberated upon, as the transae- 
tions of the convention would in a great measure fix the destiny 
of the state. The party with which he acted had been charged 
Of a similar occasion with acting in haste; he might be charged 
now with being too slow; but of that he was unmindful. Ap- 
pealing to the wisdom of that body, he should move that further 
time be granted, and that the further consideration of the ordi- 
hance be suspended until to-morrow, and that it be made the 
order of the day, which was agreed to without a count. 

A motion being now made for adjournment, the convention 
adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow. 

The very excited manner in which Mr. Smith delivered his 
sentiments, and the call from Mr. Hamilton, as to the falsity of 
the report, seemed, at one moment, to threaten the harmony of 
the convention; but the mild deportment of Mr. Hamilton threw 
upon the spark an extinguisher, and the debate proceeded with- 
out any further reference to the subject of Mr. Smith’s remark. 

Mareh 15. Mr. Harper, chairman of the sub-committee of 
wenty-one, presented a report, with an accompanying ordi- 
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nance, on the late act of congress for the collection of the reve- 
nue, known as Mr. Wilkins’ bill. The report is a very elaborate 
document, taking an extensive view of the bill, argues at length 
on the injustice thereof, its tendency to despotism, its extreme 
and unlimited power in the person of one individual; the total 
impolicy of its provisions in a republican government, the de- 
structive influence which itis calculated to wield; and concludes 
by recommending the ordinance to nullify it in the state of South 
Carolina. ‘The ordinance embraces new provisions, in reference 
to an additional oath, to be administered to enjoin the allegiance 
of every citizen, previous to the acceptance of any office of ho- 
nor, profit, or trust. Ordered to be printed and made the order 
of the day for to-morrow. 

Mr. James Hamilton, jr. from the sub-committee of twenty- 
one, submitted a report,in reference to the mediation of the 
legislature of Virginia, accompanied by several resolutions, ex- 
pressive of the high regard of this state towards her sister com- 
monwealth, of the gratitude with which the mediation was 
received; of the acceptance thereof, and of the distinguished 
consideration in which the convention of the state, held the 
principles as promulgated in the Virginia resolutions. Ordered 
to be printed and made the special order of the day for to-mor- 
row. 

1 resolution was also introduced, by the same gentleman, 
highly complimentary to Mr. Leigh, the commissioner from Vir- 
ginia; and also resolutions expressing the sense of the conven- 
tion, in relation to any future assumed power by the general 
government, and declaring, that if the faith, as pledged in Mr. 
Clay’s bill, should not be fairly acted upon; that should there be 
any odious discrimination in the tariff policy; that, in such case, 
the state should be free to re-enact, as in the wisdom of a con- 
vention, she might deem proper: and Mr. R. B. Smith, as con- 
nected with the last, submitted a resolution for the continuance 
of the military measures adopted, as preparatory for defence; 
which were severally ordered to be printed, and made the order 
of the day for to-morrow. 

The ordinance to repeal the ordinance of November last, being 
the order of the day, was taken up for consideration; when Mr. 
Miller went inte an explanation of what was termed a home 
valuation. He spoke briefly, and concluded that there was not, 
in this term, the dangers nor difficulties which seme construc- 
tions had placed upon it. 

The hon. Robert Barnwell followed senator Miller. His rea- 
sons, he said, were not precisely those of his hon. colleague, 
who had preceded him, although they led him to the same eon- 
clusion. He was well aware that this bill, this compromise, 
which they had brought home, was not reeeived as matter of 
triumph; that it was received even most reluctantly. He rejoic- 
ed that it was so received. It spoke well for the spirit and sense 
of the state. It pleased him well that they should so receive it. 
Yet, that it was received as it should be, he could not for an 
instant doubt. 


The state had arrested, in full career, the tyranny that bore 
herdown. The right was refused and demounced. Averse to 
civil broil, she then pronounced that, if her constitutional effort 
at redress, instead of justice and reparation, was answered by 
military violence, she would withdraw from this league. In this 
she only claimed to exert the great fundamental right of this 
confederacy, and of all other free states. It was denied her, 
with threats to overwhelm her with the entire military force of 
the nation. The federal bayonets were turned upon her. Yet 
for what was it that she had ever made herself a member of this 
government?) Was it not that, under the mutual protection of 
a league of twenty-four states, she might find, at once, exemp- 
tion from foreign injury and domestic discord? And here this 
very union was to be made the pretence for inflicting upon her 
these very mischiefs, with horrors made doubly fright il, by the 
very alliance itself. It was to avoid such civil broil, such strife 
with the confederacy itself, that she had prepared to live alone. 
That last reluctant resource of peace and liberty, war tterly 
refused her. She was told that she should be exterminated if 
she attempted it. 

Vet did this gigantic array of tyranny quail her spirit for a 
single moment? Did it shake her purpose, or tame her intoa 
coward quiet? No! fierce as was the issue thus offered her, she 
would have met it, rather than desert her liberty or diminish her 
honor. 

While this was her attitude, the present compromise was 
presented her. Your choice was to be made between the evils 
of secession and this bill. The state had, could have, none of 
that mock-bravery, that mock-heroic bravery, let me call it, that 
could cast all prudence ont of the question. She had resisted 
the tariff system as tyrannical, oppressive, ruinous. This bill is 
none of those. The main, substantial object of resistance is 
attained; the real grievance is removed. Itcan no longer be 
said that congress will not yield us redress. We have obtained 
it. 

If, however, you cannot accept this compromise, the question 
is yet open to the convention. You can still choose between 
this bill and secession. Your representatives have given no 
pledge that takes away your liberty of choice. Let the voice 
of the state be given for secession, ifit may. None can gainsay 
her decision. As for me, I shall obey. I know too well where 
my great duty is to be paid, to hesitate, for a single moment, in 
devoting myself to the sustaining with all that IT can do, the great 
final judgment of the state. 

Act, then, fearlessly, upon your own responsibility, from 
which no partial acceptance of ours could have derogated. 1 
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am bound, however, to declare to you, that the question will 
now be of civil war, not the tariff, nor secession. 

While, therefore, I assert, that the bill is not the utmost that 
we had a right to demand, [ cannot but regard it as accomplish- 
ing our great objects. {[t embodies the capital provision, that 
government shall measure its revenue by the standard of econo- 
mical expenses only. ‘This one great principle is distinctly im- 
plied in the bill. 

So, too, of its 5th section, in which a system of ad valorem 
duties is provided for. That system takes 20 per cent. for its 
mazimum rate. Can any one regard 20 per cent. as a protective 
rate? Look at the old duties, ranging, on the capital articles of 
import, from one to two hundred per cent. 

It is evident that the class of manufacturers that can live 
under this bill, will be few and little formidable. It can never 
again give us those strong and wide combinations which subju- 
gated the government itself—which made themselves the go- 
vernment. Henceforth, instead of overshadowing that govern- 
ment, they will be reduced to receive its care, only as every 
other interest in the country receives it. 

I do not, however, exhort the state to rely upon any acts of 
the general government. She has been bitterly taught to give 
no such reliance. It is on her alone that I rely—on her courage, 
her vigilance, her prudence, her principles. | count on her nut- 
lification, which will rally the united south, the very instant that 
any breach of the compromise now formed, is attempted. 

Mr. Turnbull addressed the convention in a short speech, in 
which he justified both the preamble and ordinance. 

Mr. Phillips (of All Saints) replied. 

Judge Richardson followed, dectaring himself in favor of the 
ordinance, but averse to the preamble. He objected to the rea- 
sons that it urges, as not the true ones. Congress has made no 
reduction. Nor did he think this modification would bring down 
the income of the government to a mere revenue point. ‘This 
was but the second step towards a repeal. The first had been 
made in 1832. He regarded this as but the inception of the 
overthrow of the American System. It was no more than a 
proof of the change of public opinion. 


Mr. Phillips, from All Saints, made some remarks, but could 
not be heard; when Mr. Mc Dujjie rose, and said, he had not in- 
tended to offer any remarks on the subject; he felt himself bound 
to reply somewhat to the gentleman from Spartanburg, (Mr. J. 
S. Richardson). He understood him to have said, that there 
was no reduetion in the bill, and that the words of the preamble 
were not correct. He explained wherein the bill of Mr. Clay 
was advantageous. ‘That it was an abandonment of the princi- 
ple of protection; that it so reduced the tariff as that certain 
goods, linens, worsted stuffs, &c. would be reduced much in 
price; that the bill, even admitting it did not arrive at its com- 
pletion of the specified reduction until 1842, yet, that as, on 
certain articles which would be rendered duty free in a short 
time, and which were much consumed among ourselves, it was 
therefore preferable to a bill which did not embrace these pro- 
visions so early as the ensuing fall, yet might arrive at a reduc- 
tion, contemplated in Mr. Clay’s bill, even in the space of three 
years. le adverted to the inconsistency of the president’s 
course, previous to and since his re-election. Said that he had 
deceived the manufacturers, by the circulars which were issued 
from the treasury, in relation to the tariff of 1832, which stated 
that the wants of the government were not met by that act; and 
then, as soon as he was certain of suecess, he was revolution- 
ized in his sentiments, and, in his message to congress, recom- 
mended a reduction of the tariff laws, He said that even now, 
that he did not consider the south as safe. He adverted toa 
certain species of industry owned and used at the south, and 
said, that, however one principle seemed to be silenced for the 
present, yet another was in agitation for the future. He advised 
the south to stand up for herself; to be prepared for all and every 
event, for she might rely upon it, she would have to doit. He 
glaneed at the bill of Mr. Wilkins, commented on its principles, 
and said that Rome, only, when her liberties were endangered, 
clothed one of her citizens with dictatorial power siz months; 
but that the American people had created a military dictator for 
twelve. He concluded by warning his fellow citizens to be pre- 
pared for the shock, for it would certainly come, unless they 
were true to themselves. 

March 16. Mr. Wilson from the committee to engross the or- 
dinance, passed yesterday, reported it as ready for ratification. 
This ordinance repeals the ordinance of November last, and all 
acts of the legislature, passed in pursuance thereof, the militia 
law, alone, excepted. He also moved that it be signed, as was 
the ordinance of nullification, by the members who voted for it, as 
well as the president and clerk, which motion did not prevail: 
and Mr. S. D. Miller then moved that it only have attached to it 
the signatures of the president and clerk; which was agreed to. 

On motion, the hon. Mr. Lewis, a member of congress, from 
Alabama, was invited to take a seat on the floor of the conven- 
tion. 

The ordinance reported by Mr. Harper, to nullify the late act 
of congress, (known as Mr. Wilkins’ bill) and declaring the oath 
of allegiance to the state, was taken up for consideration, being 
the special order of the day, Mr. J. L. Wilson moved that the 
yeas and nays be taken, and it being ordered, 

Mr: R. W. Barnwell rose, and prefacing his motion with some 
very liberal remarks, moved that the sections of the ordinance, 
having relation to the oath of allegiance, be stricken out: when 
Mr. Johnson moved that the words “or appointed” be introduced 
iw the 19th line, after the word “elected,” so that the section 
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would be rendered, ‘‘elected or appeinted:? which being agree 
to, the question recurred on the motion to strike out the three 
last sections of the ordinance. The chair was* about to put the 
question, when Mr. J. B. O’ Neale rose, and gave his Opinions 
on the inexpediency and ill tendency of the creation of a new 
oath. He denied the right of the convention in the matter; con- 
tended that the oath, as prescribed by the constitution of the 
state, covered all the ground required by the new one; thata 
new enactment on the subject would not be calculated to hea| 
the divisions of the state, which were now sufficiently wide, 
He said he stood on his native Carolina, and he should speak the 
sentiments of a freeman, and he ardently trusted, that he should 
be able to convince gentlemen of the total inexpediency of this 
provision of the ordinance. He then proceeded to define what 
was the allegiance of a citizen. He showed that the oath re- 
quired by Virginia and Massachusetts, demanded no more of 
their citizens than does the present oath of this state of her citi- 
zens. He stated that the public mind was not prepared; that oy 
this subject there was much difference of opinion, even among 
the majority of the state, and he asked gentlemen to pause, 
What did they intend todo? Were they willing to add to the 
excitement? Already were families arrayed against families, 
father against son, brother against brother, and even the flaine 
had been carried to the temple of God—would such an enact- 
ment serve to extinguish the fire? Would it make the opposers 
of it any the better citizens? He thought not. He adverted to 
the enforcement bill. For one, said Mr. O’ Neale, I wish it had 
never passed; but under present circumstances, he thought it 
would not be acted upon; it was a dead letter on the statute 
book. He gave it his disapprobation, and as an individual he 
considered it unwise and impolitic—he thought one clause un- 
constitutional, and the whole as granting powers which might 
hereafter be abused. He concluded by a touching appeal to the 
convention, urging gentlemen to pause, ere they were too late, 
and refer the enactment to the legislature, where, in his view, 
by the provisions of the constitution, it properly belonged. 


Mr. Harper followed, in a speech of considerable length. He 
expatiated largely on the rights of the sovereignty ofa state; ar- 
gued that in times like these, it was necessary and expedient, 
that the state should know on whom she could depend. He 
said he had no doubt of the power of the convention to pass the 
ordinance, embracing the declaration of allegiance, which it 
contained; he urged the absolute necessity of such a declara- 
tion, and said that he did not wish to leave this oath to the le- 
gislature, for it would be leaving it to chance. He adverted to 
the meeting of the union convention in this place, as evidenc- 
ing, in a measure, the spirit of the opposing party in the state; 
and said that the government of the state had been very modc- 
rate in their course, and instanced their tolerating the meeting 
of the union convention. He spoke of Mr. Wilkins’ bill as 
abominable, and calculated to subvert the liberties of this coun- 
try. He thought the south yet in much danger—the spirit of 
emancipation was abroad, and he should not be astonished, if, 
in another year, a revolution like that of 1800 should take place. 

Mr. Turnbull took the floor, and rendered to the remarks of 
judge O’ Neale,a high compliment. Spoke of his warmth of 
personal friendship to that gentleman—of the distinguished esti- 
imation in which he was held by him, and very many others; of 
the pleasure which it gave him to hear Mr. O’ Neale deliver the 
sentiments which he had just given, on the bil! of Mr. Wilkins. 
He then adverted in an argument, long, but-interesting, on the 
topics which had occupied public attention for ten years past. 
He urged very strongly the adoption of the ordinance, in all its 
provisions, and concluded in a very strong appeal to the majo- 
rity, not to suffer the moment to pass, but to act up to the ex- 
pectations of the people. 

Mr. Philips, of Chesterfield, replied to Mr. Turnbull, and in 
consequence of some remarks which came from Mr. 'T. relative 
to the union convention, said that he would not yield his love 
for Carolina to that gentleman. He never expected to hear the 
attachment of the union party to the state questioned, ané least 
of all from that quarter. He thought at least that the gentleman 
should have spared the feelings of his opponents on that occa- 
sion, and considered the time rather for conciliation, than an 
extension of the breach. He was surprised that such sentiments 
should have escaped one, to whom he could triumphantly ex- 
claim, et tu Brute! He would throw the charge of enmity and 
disloyalty to the state into the teeth of the gentlemen, an 
would tell them that there were men in that convention, who 
would not suffer in comparison with the proudest son of Caro- 
lina in this. He asked if the opinions of seventeen thousand of 
his fellow citizens were not entitied to respect; and wag he to 
be told on that floor, that unless the party with which he had 
the honor to act, did come forward, and bend to the opinions of 
the majority, that they were to be deprived of their rights and 
privileges. [Here Mr. Harper rose and explained.] Mr. Philips 
proceeded on the inexpediency of the oath, and observed that 
for one, he never would take it. The union party were devotedly 
attached to the state—they sought to preserve the state by pre- 
serving the union--that union alone could preserve the rights of 
the states, and disunion alone could force consolidation on the 
broken section. If there was in his heart a single hope, o 
wish, or feeling, inconsistent with the honor and the welfare of 
South Carolina, he would tear it from his bosom. He heard it 
said that the dominant party had shown great moderation and 
forbearance, in suffering the late union convention to assemble 
here, “‘nosing the legislature,”’ as the gentleman [Mr. Harper) 
had said. Was he to be told, at this day, that gentlemen of equal 
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virtue and character as those composing this body, representing 
17,000 freemen, met to express their opinious upon the acts of | 0 
the legislature, only by sufferance! Was he to hear credit claimed 
for forbearance towards an assembly of so much an sym t 
and representing so many freemen, because they were permitte 

to assemble and declare their sentiments upon an act of the state 


government. But it was said that this convention ought to 
adopt the oath because it had the power, and recommending 


itz adoption to the legislature was leaving it to chance. It was 
for this very reason it should be left to the legrslature. 
ople had never had this question before them, and this con- 
vention did not represent the people on that subject. Would |] 
not the members of the legislature also represent the people: 
This was the chance, then, to which this measure would be left, 
to the chance that every republican would cheerfully submit it— | ¢ 
to the chance which was the basis of all republican institutions 
—the will of the people. ‘The chance was that the people might | | 
will otherwise, and this they were not to be allowed todo. He 
ufged the pledge that the convention had given, not to interfere 
with the constitution of the state—and said this would be such 
an interference. He desired peace and reconciliation—but for 
no purpose of advancement, for he was from a district where 
the union party had the ascendancy, and would mintain it. 
But he desired once more to be able to take his old friends by 
the hand, without feeling that there was something in the bosom 
of each not as it used to be. He concluded by contending that 
the convention had no authority from the people of this state, 
to interfere with the constitution, as that power was not dele- 
gated to them, nor were gentlemen sent here to assume it. 

At the close of the remarks, Mr. Samuel Warren moved an 
adjournment to Monday, at 10 o’clock. ‘This motion was fol- 
lowed by a motion for a recess of two hours, which latter motion 
prevailed, and the convention adjourned to half past 5. 

After the recess, the convention met, and after being called to 
order, Mr. Wilson moved that the ordinance and motion to strike 
out, be laid on the table, which was carried almost unanimously. 

The report of the committee on the Virginia commissioner, 
and the resolutions submitted therewith, were, on motion, taken 
upand read by the president; who said, that unless some gen- 
tleman should request otherwise, be should put the question on 
them together. Mr. Perry, from Greenville, rose and moved 
that they be considered separately; on which, the president put 
the question on the adoption of the report, which was carried, 
with only a few noes in opposition. The resolutions were then 
passed unanimously, and the word ‘unanimously’? ordered to 
be inserted in them. 

Mr. Hamilton’s resolution, and Mr. Smith’s, as an accompa- 
niment, were then put for adoption, were carried, and the con- 
vention adjourned to Monday at 10 o’clock. 


Monday, March 18. The convention resumed the considera- 
tion of the ordinance on the enforcement bill. 
After some remarks by judges Coleock and O’ Neale; Mr. Per- 
ry, of Greenville, said,—**Every one must wish to see healed, 
differences that had so divided the state. He had himself ex- 
horted his friends at home to endeavor, now that the causes of 
these dissensions were removed, to forget and forgive. He had 
felt gratified at the liberal spirit in which the gentlemen from 
St. Peter’s and St. Helena’s (general Hamilton and Mr. Barn- 
well) had spoken. His friend too on his left, (Mr. Phillips, of 
Cheraw,) had also spoken in a manner that must have touched 
the heart of every one who heard him. = If that oath (Mr. Perry 
continued to say] could be stricken out of the ordinance, his 
people would be satisfied, would be willing to bury in oblivion all 
thathas passed. Butif on the contrary, it was adopted, the 
highest irritation must ensue. He spoke afterwards of Wil- 
kins’ bill, which he said would be, beyond doubt, repealed. 
The present enlightened and patriotic chief magistrate of the 
nation could never be so very a tyrant as to enforce it, [seeing 
that it was he who had it passed, it does seem wonderfully im- 
probable, that he has any notion of putting itin force. So, too, 
gen. Blair, col. Drayton and Mr. Mitchell can clearly have no 
idea of wishing the bill enforced, although they all voted for it. ] 
“But,” [continued Mr. Perry,] “if he should attempt it, I will 
then, as [ have always said, resist tyranny, come from what 
quarter it may.’ 
Col. John L. Wilson succeeded, and among other things 
said—You are told that it will make oaths too common. Where 
were these scruples, when oaths of a very different sort were 
taken so liberally throughout the state, by the very party that 
how sticks at a common oath of fidelity to the state. 
But is there any gentieman here, who will rise in his place, 
and say that he will not take this oath? There is none such; 
and, if there were, it would be precisely for him that such an 
oath would be indispensable. 
He adverted to the notorious state of things, even at this mo- 
ment existing in various parts of the country, in Chester, where 
a volunteer regiment was formed on Friday last, to fight against 
the state. In Charleston, where they avow their military or- 
ganization, in Horry, where an encampment was lately formed. 
The party has mustered itself, organised, drilled, received its 
arms and equipments from the United States arsenal at Augus- 
la. They declare themselves ready to join the United States. 
Their major general is well known. They have appealed to 
the president to commission them. 
Warrants in their potkets. 


_But we are appealed to as a “magnanimous party.’? Magna- 
nimous we are, 





it come! 
row. 
ter of fraternal slaughter—if there be a party, who hold that an 
oath to protect their native soil and defend its liberty, is a thing 
to be resisted, even to brother’s blood—why we have rothin 
left for us, but to cut off this rotten part of the state; and 
would do it. 

The | « * * * * * * ~ 


convention being finished. 
place by the president’s side, and performed the final religious 
duties. 


They probably have their 


But let them now show a little magnanimity 








We are threatened with civil war if the state exacts an oath 


f tidelity from her citizens! If this is cause for civil war, let 
The sooner the better. It shall be welcome to-mor- 


if, on such a cause as this, men are willing to make mat- 


But are we already secure, after all that has threatened us? 
s nota sister state even now threatened? Has not the bolt 


which was hurled at us, fallen upon Georgia? 


Her case to-day, may be ours to-morrow. 


We hang upon 
he goodness of general Jackson’s temper. 


We depend upon 


Mr. Pringle’s clemency—upon the mercies of every custom 


1ouse officer, Who miay misbehave and encounter a quarrel, in 


the ill performance of bis duties. 


Mr. IWilson having concluded, the convention took a recess 


till 4 o’clock. 


The ordinance nullifying the ‘‘force bill”? was then passed— 


i32 to 19. 


The report accompanying the ordinance on the force bill, was 


then taken up and passed by a general vote, 


‘The usual forms of ratification were then gone through; and 


the minor business of printing, &c. was disposed of. 


Gen. Hamilton moved an adjournment, the business of the 
Upon this the rev. Mr. Ray took his 


It was then moved and carried that the convention go into 
committee of the whole: Mr. Turnbull was placed in the chair, 
The venerable col. Warren then moved a vote of thanks to 
the president, for the dignity, despatch and impartiality, with 
which his duties had been performed. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted, and the committee rose and reported. 
The president returned thanks for the honor done him, in one 
of those epirited and appropriate speeches at which he is al- 
ways so ready. 
The convention then adjourned sine die; or rather, dissolved 
itself; being so pronounced by the president. 

ADDITIONAL ITEMS AND SCRAPS. 
The Charleston Mercury of the 2lst March, gives the follow- 
ing account of the last moments of the convention at Columbia. 
‘On the vote of thanks being given to governor Hayne, as 
president, be briefly and eloquently returned thanks, enjoining 
upon the members to go home with adisposition to conciliate— 
but with an inflexible resolution to maintain the principles of 
the state, remembering that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty—that we have recently gained an advantage, but not a 
victory—that the bill of blood proves that the Moloch of federal 
usurpation is not appeased—and that they ought to have it in- 
delibly impressed upon their minds that the great battle is just 
begun. 
“When the motion was made that the convention be finally 
dissolved, it was opposed by Mr. Phillips, of Georgetown, on 
the ground that the action of the convention may very shortly 
be needed on account of the threatened application of the force 
bill to Georgia—and that therefore it should adjourn, subject to 
the call of the president and committee. Gen. Hamilton replied 
that the convention had earried out the purpose for which they 
had been organized, and ought now to resign the very large 
powers which the people had confided to them,—and very 
warmly and eloquently spoke of the co-operation which we 
would give to Georgia in resisting tyranny. But in this the ac- 
tion of the convention would not be necessary. Our citizens 
would not wait for it. We would show our gratitude for the 
generous sympathy of our thorough friends in Scensiaand we 
would convince those in Georgia who ‘abhor’? nullification, 
that when they make use of this abhorrent remedy for their own 
salvation, we will prove, by rushing to their standard, that our 
attachment to the principle was not affected. ‘This is not even 
a sketch of his remarks, which were unpremeditated, eloquent 
and happy. The convention then dissolved itself. by a unani- 
mous vote, and the scene closed with prayer by a member, the 
Rev. Mr. Ray.’ 


The Charleston Courier announces the dissolution of the con- 
vention in the following terms: 

“The state convention, after nullifying the enforcing bill, and 
referring the matter of the oath of allegiance to the legislature, 
put a period to its existence on Monday last. We are truly re- 
joiced at the death of the many headed monster—it emanci- 
pates us from the thraldom of an irresponsible despotism, and 
restores us to freedom, and places us once more under the safe 
dominion of the constitution and laws.’’ 


The Charleston City Gazette of March 21, says—The con- 
vention adjourned on Monday last, and several of the memberg 
arrived in town yesterday. Thus ends, we fervently hope for- 
ever, the fudge and flummery—the vapor and fury and nonsense 
of this extraordinary era of political confusion. Happy will it 


be for us, as a community, if we shall be able in a dozen years 
to repair the errors and mend up the evils of a five years’ war 





On their side. 


of expatriation against the influence of reason and common 
sense! 
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Fromthe Charleston Courier. 

“The greatest objection to the new test oath, is the extreme 
meanness and wickedness of the design. ‘he open and manly 
difference is this:—the union party contend that the constitu- 
tion of the United States and the flaws of the United States 
passed in pursuance thereof, are the supreme laws of the land, 
any thing in the law or constitution, or ordinances of any state 
tothe contrary notwithstanding; and they are ready and wil- 
ling to swear to bear true allegiance to this state, and obey its 
laws, so far as the same are not incompatible with the aforesaid 
laws and constitution of the United States. Now, do the nulli- 
fiers require more of them? If so, let them, with their boasted 
chivalry, say so, plainly and manfully, and the union party will 
cram their oath down their throat at the point of the bayonet.”? 


About the time that the additional companies of United 
States troops were ordered to Charleston harbor last fall, a con- 
siderable force of government troops was concentrated at the 
arsenal near Augusta, Georgia, under col. Tuiggs. By the last 
Augusta papers, we observe that this force is dispersing, three 
companies having been ordered by the war department to Fort 
Mitchell, and two to Tellico Plains. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

The importance of the following proceedings, &c. induces us 
to give them at considerable length. ‘They are necessary to a 
right understanding of the present state of things. 

Earl Gray’s bill—house of lords, Feb. 12. 

The preamble commences by averring that there is now pre- 
valent, in certain parts of Ireiand, a dangerous conspiracy against 
the rights of property, and the administration of the laws, there- 
by rendering the laws now in force inadequate to preserve the 
public tranquillity; in consequence whereof— 

1. Authority is given to the lord lieutenant to suppress the 
meeting of any association or body of men in Ireland that he 
may deem dangerous to the public safety, and such meeting shall 
be deemed an unlawful assembly, and every person present pu- 
nishable as for a misdemeanor. 

2. Two or more justices of the peace may repair to any room 
or place, (with necessary assistance), where they believe such 
a meeting to be assembled, and if refused admittance, enter by 
force, and thereupon, in the name of the king, order the persons 
present, to disperse; and on refusal or neglect within fifteen mi- 
nutes so to disperse, they may be apprehended and tried ina 
summary way by two justices, and on conviction, be imprison- 
ed three months for the first, and a year for the second or any 
subsequent like offence. 

3. The third section provides that the person prosecuted shall 
plead to the indictment forthwith. 

4. That the lord lieutenant, with the advice of the privy coun- 
cil of Ireland, may issue his proclamation, declaring any coun- 
ty or portion thereof to be in such a state of disturbance and in- 
subordination as to require the application of the provisions of 
this act. 

5. That the inhabitants of such disturbed districts shall be 
warned by the proclamation, not only to refrain attending any 
seditious meeting, but ‘to be and remain within their respective 
habitations at all hours between sunset and sunrise from and af- 
ter such day as shall be named therein for that purpose.”? 

6. Declares the mode of publishing a disturbed district by af- 
fixing a copy upon a prescribed public place. 

7. Enjoins all public officers and functionaries of the govern- 
ment, civil, and military, charged with the administration and 
execution of the laws, to take the most vigorous measures to 
i all insurrectionary movements and outrages. 

. Constitutes the Dublin Gazette the official medium and evi- 
dence of the authenticity of such proclamation. 

9. Prohibits the meeting of any assembly or body of men in 
any such proclaimed district, under the pretence of petition- 
ing parliament, or for the purpose of discussing the subject of any 
alledged public grievance, or matter in church or state, unless a 
written notice, stating the object, and naming the day, hour and 
place, shall have been given, ten days before the time appointed 
for holding it, and without such notice, the meeting shall be 
deemed an unlawful assembly, and the persons present punish- 
able as for a misdemeanor. 

10. That the lord lieutenant may appoint by warrant so many 
commissioned officers of the army of [reland, as he may think 
fit, for the cognizance, trial and punishment of all such offences 
committed within the disturbed districts; with a proviso as to 
their qualifications. 

11. That of the persons so appointed, any number not less than 
five nor more than nive shall be deemed a court martiul for the 
hearing, trying and punishing of such offences, with all the 
powers incident, nqt only the courts martial, but to the civil tri- 
bunals; and with authority also, to try summarily, and pass sen- 
tence and judgment as in the courts of law. 

12. Provides for the appointment of a judge advocate by the 
lord lieutenant. 

13. Prescribes the oath to the members of the court martial. 

14. Confers the power of conclusive determination upon a 
majority of such court. 

15. Authorises sueh courts martial to issue orders to bring be- 
fore them all persons charged with offences against this act, and 
requires all sheriffs and ministers of justice to enforce and obey 
them. 

16. Empowers courts martial to summon and secure the at- 
tendance of witnesses to testify in all cases before them. 
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17. Enumerates six or seven acts, besides the present, for q 
violation of which persons may be tried and punished, in the 
disturbed districts, by courts martial; with a proviso limiting 
their powers to sentence of transportation for life, or a period 
not less than seven years, in all eases whereby in the acts here- 
in referred to, the punishment of death was prescribed. 

18. That the magistrates may apprehend and comuit to pri- 
son any person Within such proclaimed district, who may be in 
the fields, streets, highways, or elsewhere out of his or her 
dwelling or place of abode, between sunset and sunrise, and the 
persons so Committed shall be tried by a court martial. 

19. Empowers justices of the peace, at any time from one 
hour after sunset to sunrise, to demand admission, and on retu- 
sal, to enter forcibly any house in such proclaimed district, to 
search whether the inmates be absent, or have any arms, am- 
munition, Or Weapons concealed therein, with the usual refer- 
ence of delinquency, to trial by a court martial. 

20. Makes it penal to have the possession of any arms, am- 
munition, pike, pike-head, spear, dirk, or other offensive wea- 
pon, unless such arms, &c. were concealed in their house with- 
out their privity or knowledge. 

21. The selling or distribution of any seditious paper or hand- 
bill, is made punishable by a court martial, by imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding twelve months. 

22. Injury or intimidation of a juror, witness or prosecutor, 
either in his person or property, punishable by transportation for 
not less than seven, nor more than fourteen years, ou conviction 
by a court martial. 

23. Renders all proceedings done under this act uncontrolla- 
ble by *‘any court of the United Kingdom having jurisdiction 
civil or criminal’’— providing that the military persons charged 
with the execution of this act shall be responsible therefor to 
courts martial, and may be tried thereby according to the rules 
and articles of war. 

24. Authorises the public officers to detain offenders in any 
part of Ireland, and the lord lieutenant by warrant to change the 
persons having such offenders in custody. 

25. Provides for the transmission of the copies of such war- 
rants to the clerk of the crown in Dublin. 

26. False-swearing under this act is made perjury and punish- 
able as such. 

27. Provides that it shall be held to be a good return to any 
writ of habeas corpus, sued out within three months after his 
arrest, that the prisoner is detained by virtue of this act, and on 
such return it shall not be necessary to bring up the body. 

28. Offences under this act are not bailable, but the person 
charged shall have a right to be tried within three month after 
his arrest. 

29. Provides for the execution of the law by magistrates in 
counties next adjoining their own. 

30. Similar powers conferred on magistrates of towns or cities, 
as on magistrates of counties at large. 

31. Limits to three months the prosecution for all offences 
under this act in other than the proclaimed counties, 

32. Provides that where a defendant is acquitted of a prose- 
cution as mentioned in the preceding section, treble costs shall 
be allowed on the certificate of the judge. 

33. Provides that for probable cause certified as above, six 
pence damages and no costs shall be allowed for a prosecution 
for detaining the person or entering the houses of suspected in- 
dividuals under this act—buton such certificate that the act was 
done wilfully or maliciously under the color of the law, the 
plaintiff shall recover treble costs. 

34. Authorises the lord lieutenant, by a new proclamation to 
revoke a former one, as to the whole or any part of a district. 

35. Reserves to the crown the right as heretofore of punishing 
open enemies or traitors by martial law. 

36. Provides in blank for the duration of the act. 


House of lords, Feb. 15. 

Earl Grey arose amidst the most profound silence. His lord- 
ship requested the clerk to read that part of his majesty’s 
speech relating to the disturbances existingin Ireland. This 
having been done, the noble earl, evidently much affected, 
painted in glowing colors the lawless outrages that existed in 
Ireland, and the painful necessity his majesty’s government 
was under in submitting strong measures for repressing them. 
We are told that the separation of Ireland is to be effected by 
agitation, and that the volunteers are be the agents for bringing 
about this end. It is said that no matter what remedial mea- 
sures are adopted-—-no matter what abuses are removed—you 
may abolish parish cess—you may reform the church—you may 
remove the grievances of the grand jury system—but no matter 
what you do for the peace and happiness of Ireland, nothing 
will satisfy the volunteers, but the repeal of the legislative union. 
But what was the nature of that society of volunteers? It 
was modelled upon the volunteer society of 1782. It was to 
consist of district associations, subordinate td a committee sit- 
ting in Dublin. Jt was to undertake the pacification of Ireland, 
to put down tumults—to supersede the necessity of the police, 
to hold meetings simultaneously with the sessions and assizes, 
(hear),—to determine quarrels—and to put an instrument ol 
pacification into the hands of the liberator. It was not to be 
an armed association until the law should allow it. The ac- 
credited agent of the learned gentleman—sent under the name 
of a paeificator to organize the subordinate societies—declared, 
at a public meeting in the county of Clare, that if it should be 
necessary, as it had been in the year 1798, to supply the volun- 
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teers with pikes, Daniel O’Connell would send the men of 
‘Clare into his own wood at Lough O’Connell, to cut pike han- 
dies (hear, hear, hear). But it was the duty of the government 
to take care that there should be no pikes—and that associa- 
tions so organized, and for such objects, should be put down 
(hear, hear). Was itto be wondered at that, whilst such as- 
sociatious Were in progress, while such deciarations were ad 
dressed to them, there should be a general resistance to the law, 
that the payment of tithes should be suspended—that the col- 
lectors of tithes, and even of rent, should be assaulted, if not 
murdered? Although these outrages did not prevail over all 
Ireland, they pervaded a considerable portion of the country; 
and it was in the nature of such disorders to inerease and ex- 
tend themselves, if they were not timely and vigorously put 
down (hear). The whole of Leiuster was in this state; and in 
Munster, the counties of Cork and Tipperary, were similarly 
situated; as was also the province of Ulster, to a great extent, 
especially in the county of Louth; and their lordships had heard 
from a noble Jord behind him what was the condition of many 
of Connaught. Their lordships would see that the associ- 
ation of volunteers were counected with these outrages, from 
the fact that they increased as it was spread, and that they had 
the same objects which it avowed!y sought. It was true that 
the founders of that society disclaimed the use of all but peacea- 
ble and legal means; but it was evident, from the Violence of the 
language that they employed in the work of excitement and agi- 
tation, that they availed themselves of this profession of pacifi- 
cation for their own protection, whilst they well knew that it 
would not serve to curb the ignorant people whom they in- 
flamed, nor to protect them from the consequence of their vio- 
lenee. The noble lord then quoted from the public papers, and 
from the correspondence of the Lrish government, numerous 
instances of the persecution of witnesses and jurors in cases of 
prosecution connected with the outrages of the illegal associa- 
tions, and contended for the necessity of immediately employ- 
ing some means Of putting an end to this system of intimidation. 
The noble eari stated many cases to show the gross violation of 
the laws, and that, from the state of society, the laws at present 
in force could notbe executed. Witnesses dared not give their 
evidence, nor juries find a verdict of guilty. ‘The present state 
of Ireland was, in fact, so disturbed, property and life so un- 
protected, that he thought their lordships would not hesitate to 
adopt the measures he was about to propose. It did not appear 
that these outrages were confined to any class of men. Go- 
vernment had been unwilling to introduce a measure of the de- 
scription; they now felt it their duty, however, to lay it before 
theirlordships. All the powers at present possessed by the execu- 
tive had been found ineffectual to preserve order and enforce 
the due administration of the laws in Ireland. ‘This bill which 
he was about to bring in had for its object in the first place to 
suppress all dangerous and illegal associations. ‘lo-suppress, 
if possible, all attempts at outrage and violence. ‘The bill 
would contain various provisions of acts passed at different pe- 
riods by both the English and Irish parliaments, particularly that 
passed in the 8th of George the Fourth, commonly called the 
proclamation act, which had for its object the suppression of all 
illegal meetings. That act also prohibited any one being out 
without giving a sufficient excuse, between sunset and sun- 
rise. His majesty’s government as he before informed their 
lordships, were very reluctant, and it was with much pain that 
they felt called upon to ask for extraordinary powers for the 
executive of Ireland. The first enactment of the present mea- 
sure was to prohibit all meetings to petition parliament, or to 
discuss public grievances and public acts, unless ten days notice 
was previously given. (Hear, hear, hear). The insurrection 
act authorised all offences against its provision to be tried at 
the sessions, before the magistrates, who had the power to sen- 
tence offenders to transportation. Now, in the present state of 
Ireland, his majesty’s ministers did not think fit that this power 
should any longer be exercised by the magistrates. (Hear, 
hear). The trial of all offences against this act it was proposed 
should, toa certain extent be subject to martial law. (Loud 
cries of “Shear, hear).?? The courts, however, would be so 
constructed, that he did not fear that the powers would be un- 
fairly exercised; the act would contain security against unfair- 
ness; at the same time he hoped they would be effectual in en- 
forcing obedience to the laws. It would be imperative thatin all 
these courts a sergeant at law or king’s counsel should preside 
as judge advocate and they would otherwise be so constructed as 
no fear of any abuse of power could be anticipated. All persons 
found abroad between sutset and sunrise, all absent from their 
homes without cause, and those who had arms in their houses, 
would be subject to this act. All persons distributing seditious pa- 
pers, any attempts to injure the person or property of jurors, 
prosecutors, or witnesses, should also come within the provi- 
sions of this act. The noble lord referred to another provision 
in the former act, protecting the officers of courts martial from 
future prosecutions. This was essential for their protection, 
and would be embraced in the present bill, though the officers 
would nevertheless be subject to have their conduct examined 
by a proper court martial. He trusted these measures would 
be found effectual to suppress the existing outrages in Ireland; 
and he should be happy when the iime arrived that the pro- 
posed measures of severity might with safety be repealed. If 
4 writ of habeas corpus should be issued for any person arrested 
under the provisions of this act, it should be a sufficient return 
to the writ that the person was arrested under the authority of 
the act. He thought these measures would be sufficient. They 
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were severe powers, but the necessity of the case seemed to re- 
quire them, and by which necessity alone they could be justi- 
fied. ‘The question for their lordships was, whether or not a 
case had been made out for such a suspension of the ordinary 
laws as all legitimate governments have been at times compelled 
to resort to, for the safety of the state, andon the principle salus 
populi suprema lex. ‘The next measure which his majesty’s 
ministers thought it necessary to introduce, but separately from 
the present bill, was an act tor changing the venue in the cases 
of all trials where any species of intimidation had been used to 
influence jurors or Witnesses. (Hear, hear, hear). Apologiz- 
ing for so long detaining their lordships and thanking them for 
patient hearing, the noble lord concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the bill. 

Lord Longford, in alluding to the agitation that had been de- 
scribed to exist—said it had first of all been invited by a noble 
marquis, who requested a correspondent to ‘‘agitate—agitate— 
agitate.’ 

The duke of Wellington said, the question was, did minis- 
ters mean tou do—were they intent on doing—their duty towards 
the country in bringing forward this measure? If they were, 
then it was useless to go back to former proceedings. The duty 
of the house was to meet the state of things in [reland at the 
present moment. (Hear). In his opinion, that state of things 
rendered the proposed measure imperatively necessary. (Hear). 
If the recall of the present lord lieutenant, or any other mea- 
sure of that kind, could render such a proceeding as that now 
contemplated unnecessary, he would immediately say, ‘‘adopt 
thatcourse.’? (Hear, hear). But, as it appeared to him, look- 
ing fairly at the question, the present measure was absolutely 
necessary. (Hear, hear). Ue cared not from what cause the 
present state of things in Ireland arose. It was sufficient for 
him that it existed; and seeing that government grounded their 
eall for this measure on that state of things, he should, without 
looking to one side or to the other—he should, without ad- 
verting to what had passed heretofore, give them his support on 
this oceasion. (Hear, hear). He considered the measure to be 
essentially necessary; and on that ground alone he should sup- 
port it. (Hear, hear). He was certainly sorry that such a 
measure had not been brought forward formerly, but he was ex- 
tremely glad thatit was now introduced. (Hear, hear.) He 
had looked atthe bill, and he thought that it required some 
amendments. It was bis intention, in the committee, to move 
that courts martial should be appointed on the principle recog- 
nized in the mutiny bill. There were also soine parts of the bill 
which did not,in his opinion, give sufficient powers for the 
purpose of putting down the particular evils that afflicted Ire- 
land. He would not, however, on the present occasion discuss 
those points. He hoped the committee on the bill would sit on 
the earliest possible day, and he should then declase his opi- 
nion more in detail. 

Lord Uxbridge replied to the Earl of Longford, with reference 
to the words ‘‘agitate, agitate, agitate.”’ 

The Earl of Eldon shortly supported the measure, observing 
that nothing but the present extraordinary circumstances could 
warrant it. Itshould only continue, however, as long as the 
evil existed. 

Earl Grey said that it was only a measure of necessity, and 
was not intended to continue longer than till the end of the 
next session. He hoped to be able to move forits repeal before 
then. 

Lord Brougham said that he fully concurred in the measure. 
The crown was an usurper instead of a governor, if it claimed 
allegiance without granting protection. Had a less extensive 
measure been adopted, constitutional principles would have 
been violated, and the object would not have been attained. 
He had the Inost unbounded confidence in the measure, and 
in the hands of those who would execute it. He also approved 
of it because it was accomplished by measures of relief. 

Lord Ellenborough supported the measure, although he wish- 
ed for documentary evidence of its necessity. 

Lord Cloncurry looked on it with great anxicty and alarm. 

The marquis of Landsdowne supported the measure. 

After a few more observations the bill was read a first time, 
and the house adjourned. 

Monday, Feb. 18.—Lord Grey moved the second reading of 
the bill. 

The earl of Wicklow approved of the measures proposed, but 
regretted they had net beer brought forward before. 

The earl of Longford condemned the continuance of the 
marquis of Anglesey in the government of Ireland. 

Lord Roden supported the bill, on the ground that sach coer- 
cive measures were now become necessary. 

The marquis of Clanricarde defended the conduct of the 
marquis of Anglesey. 

‘The duke of Wellington considered the present measure to be 
essentially necessary; but suggested some amendments that 
might be proposed in the committee. 

Earl Grey replied, and thanked the noble duke for his sugges- 
tions. 

The bill was then read a second time, nem. con. 


[fv=-Previous to the final passage of the Dill, it underwent 
some important alterations, with the consent of earl Grey—one 
of these allows counsel to prisoners before courts martial, which 
had not formerly been permitted: the accused was obliged, pre- 
viously to the passage of this law, to submit his questions in all 
cases to the presiding officer, in writing.]} 
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The ( Irish) suppression bill. In the house of lords, Feb, 22.— 
Earl Grey moved the order of the day for the third reading of 
the above bill. 

Lord Teynkham said he should strongly protest against this 
bill, as a gross infringement of the constitution of England and 
Ireland, The union, the inviolate union of England and Lre- 
land, was worthy the strenuous support of every rightly think- 
iag man. It was that union which constituted the great strength 
and force of the empire, and which placed this country in the 
proud situation in which it had long stood, as one of the first, 
if not the very first power in Europe. Could this bill, he would 
ask, have the effect of consolidating that union? Would it not, 
on the contrary, give rise to a spirit of resistance in every part 
of Ireland? It was a measure which he deeply deplored, and 
he believed that ministers (as honest ministers, he admitted, as 
ever this country saw), in bringing forward such a bill, were 


‘ acting under some delusion or another; God only knew what! 


He hoped, from the enlightened and liberal feelings of the day, 
that prosecutions before courts martial would not be carried into 
effect. Formerly, when such a measure as this was contem- 
plated, a report and evidence were laid before the house, in 
order to justify the proceeding; but nothing of the kind was 
done in this instance. Flumble individual as he was in that 
house, he would raise his voice against such a measure; be- 
cause it appeared to him to be opposed to the constitution of 
the country, and contrary to the interests of the British empire. 
He therefore, could not let it pass without deelaring his senti- 
ments. 


The earl of Westmoreland said it was not his intention to offer 
a remark which the present occasion would not justify. After 
the able exposition of this subject by the noble earl (Grey) he 
thought that no man who gave due consideration to those ille- 
gal meetings and dreadful outrages which had been described, 
could question the necessity of this measure. After the state- 
ment made to the house by the noble earl, in which he explain- 
ed the grounds on which he rested his measure, it did appear 
to him that no man could fairly question its justice, or the ne- 
cessity which called for it. He could almost wish that it had 
passed without any observation or alteration. Both the loyal 
po in this country and in [reland, and even the deluded and 
misied peasantry themselves, who were at present the victims 
of the machinations of artful men, ought to give thanks to the 
noble earl, for the firm and decided manner in which this sub- 
ject had been brought forward, and he hoped the noble ear! 
would not be displeased, if he ventured to add his individual 
thanks to those of the country. He would also venture to add 
the individual thanks of all his [lord Westmoreland’s] noble 
colleagues, with whom he had acted so long during the reign of 
the late king, George III. when they also had been compelled 
reluctantly to call for additional powers. 


He thanked the noble earl in the names of a noble marquis, 
of a noble earl, (we believe Bathurst), of viscount Sidmouth, 
and of the duke of Portland, who, in times the circumstances 
of which were similar to the present, stood forward to require 

wers such as were now sought for by his majesty’s ministers. 

atever obloquy might formerly have been cast on those who 
demanded additional powers, they only required them out of 
regard for the laws of order and for the preservation of their 
country, under the particular circumstances in which the em- 
pire was placed. He thought that thanks were due to ministers 
for adopting such a course; and putting aside all other conside- 
rations, for il when they found themselves thus circum- 
stanced, brought forward a measure which, in his opinion, was 
a right and proper one. By thus proceeding they had justified 
him and his noble colleagues, for having on former occasions 
pursued the same line of conduct. Whatever were the charges 
that might be advanced against noble lords opposite, that was 
not the time for them. The question now was whether they 
should not all join in endeavoring to restore Ireland to alle- 
giance to hie majesty. Upon these grounds, differing as he did 
upon many points from the noble lord opposite, he should vote 
for the bill. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed, and ordered 
to be carried to the commons. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Lord Althorp moved that the suppression bill should be read a 
first time on the 27th Feb. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that without wishing to enter into the 
debate, he would enter his protest against the bill. 

Mr. Hume wished to know when the house might expect the 
remedial measure which the government had promised. He 
hoped that the house would not pass the present bill until the 
others were passed, or at least until they were satisfied that 
they would pass, lest they should render themselves liable to 
be charged with passing only the coercive measure. Theex- 
perience of last year, was not to be lost upon him. The go- 
vernment then told the house that remedial measures should be 
passed with the coercive measure. The latter was passed, but 
the house never saw the others. (Hear.] 

Lord Althorp said that a bill which he intended as a remedial 
measure, namely, that for getting rid of the collection of tithes 
under the former system, was passed during the last session. 
If gentlemen chose to put a different interpretation on what 
ministers said, from that which they intended them to bear, it 
was not their fault. The report of the tithe committee, if it 
had been examined, would have shown what was the nature of 





the remedial measure which the government intended to pro. 
pose upon that occasion. With respect to the remedial mea. 
sure at present in contemplation, he had stated a day or two 
ago, that he hoped to be able to introduce the bill for church re. 
form by the end of next week, and the bill for amending tie 
grand jury system by the middle of the week. It was for the 
house to decide whether they had sufficient confidence in 1). 
nisters to believe that they were in earnest, when they saiq 
they would carry through the remedial measures. [Hear, hear, | 

Mr. O°’ Connell said, the members of that house might be dis. 
posed to place the fullest confidence in the intention of minis. 
ters, and to believe that they had the power of carrying their 
remedial measures through that house, but ministers would no; 
insinuate that they could control another assembly. [ Hear.) 
Could it be said, that in another place any measure advantage. 
ous to Ireland was certain of passing? Any thing disadvantage. 
ous to her, was, he knew, sure to pass, any measure springing 
from malignant hatred of that country [‘‘hear’? and murmurs, 
No more on that point. He understood from the noble lord a 
few nights since, that he expected to have been able to intro- 
duce the grand jury bill during the week. 

Lord Althorp. I said next week. 

Mr. O’ Connell said he understood the noble lord differently, 
but no matter: he rose on the present occasion principally for 
the purpose of apologising to his constituents for permitting one 
vote respecting this despotic bill to pass without discussing it; 
but as the noble lord had complied with the suggestion of many 
persons opposed to the measure, by postponing the first reading 
till Wednesday, he would abstain from entering into any debate 
respecting it, contenting himself with giving notice that he 
would move a call of the house for Wednesday, and would re- 
peat the call whenever he thought he perceived any relaxation 
of its effects as long as the bill was before the house. Once 
more he must apologise to his constituents for allowing the bill 
to be mentioned in the house without raising his voice against 
it. The phrase ‘the madness of slavery’? was cheered once in 
that house. He felt the madness of slavery coming over him 
then. He would proceed no farther. 


Mr. Stanley said that the honorable and learned member had 
made one observation by which he appeared necessarily to 
connect two measures which had no connexion with each 
other. Undoubtedly ministers had declared—and if some par- 
ties had given them more confidence for their good intentions, 
and would wait with a littke more patience to see whether they 
would perform their promises, instead of exciting violent oppo- 
sition before they knew what the conduct of government was 
likely to be, it might have tended more to the peace of Ireland; 
undoubtedly ministers had held forth an expectation that it was 
then their intention, acting on the principles which they had 
always professed, and he would venture to say, on which they 
had already acted, to direct their attention to the remedy of the 
real and acknowledged grievances of Ireland. So anxious had 
they been to prove to the house and the country that they were 
not putting forth mere professions, that they had taken the ear- 
liest possible opportunity after the opening of the session to de- 
clare the measures which it was their intention to propose to 
partiament. Those measures had been acknowledged by the 
reluctant consent of the honorable and learned member hin- 
self, which he now vainly attempted to retract, to be real and 
substantial measures of relief, and remedies for abuses. At the 
same time that ministers announced these measures they ap- 
plied to parliament for another measure—which they had late 
asked for and reluctantly resorted to—when it was imperiously 
called for, not for the maintenance of the present administra- 
tion, but for the maintenance of any administration, and which, 
he declared to God, he would not have asked for, sitting on the 
benches where he did, if he would not have voted for sitting on 
those opposed to him. [Cheers.] 

If any administration, let it have been formed of what party 
it might, had, in the present state of Ireland, proposed the mea- 
sure which it was his painful duty to have recommended, in 
office or out of office, he would equaliy have supported that 
measure, which he held to be not of a coercive but of a protec- 
tive nature. [Cheers.] But although it was right that the 
house and country should know what remedial measure it was 
proposed should accompany the restrictive but necessary mea- 
sures, it was not necessary that two sets of measures should 
move pari passu, side by side through both houses of parlia- 
ment. The honorable and learned member said that the go- 
vernment could not carry those measures for the benefit of Ire- 
land, through the other house. Speaking in the name of the 
cabinet, he said that the government was pledged to carry those 
measures through. If they could not carry the remedial as well 
as the painful and coercive measures, they were no longer ® 
government—thbey could not continue to sit on those benches. 
[Cheers.] He said that if they were unable to carry their mea 
sures through, they were not only unable to exercise, but un- 
worthy of exercising the functions of a government; and he 
should hold himself disgraced by continuing to hold the situa- 
tion which he filled under such an administration. [Cheers-] 
Government therefore was pledged to this—that both the reme- 
dial and the coercive measure should pass. 

They were bound by their character, they were bound by thet! 
situations—they were bound by their honor as gentlemen—-t° 
carry them through; and if they failed in deing so, they could 
not continue to hold their situations—they could not call upon 
the house to place confidence in them. [Cheers.] That was 
the line of policy which government meant to pursue; but he 
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should be passed first or last,—it was sufficient fo state that if 
they could not carry every thing they proposed, they were no 
longer the government of the country. The two sets of mea- 
sures were independent of each other, but the rejection of either 
would equally establish this fact, that the administration did not 

the confidence of the two houses of parliament, and 
therefore al not continue to conduct the affairs of the coun- 
Cheers. 

TR yee wr The right honorable gentleman said that he 
would not continue to be a minister of the crown unless he 
could carry his coercive measures. Now, he (Dr. Baldwin] 
thought that he was not worthy to be a minister if he attempted 
No minister was worthy of the confidence of 
parliament, Or the support of the crown, who should endeavor 
to deprive the Irish people of their rights and privileges. The 
coercive measures would encounter from him, and other Irish 
members representing popular constituencies, the utmost possi- 
ple opposition. He charged the right honorable secretary open- 
ly in the face of the heuse and country, with having, in the re- 
medial measures which were about to be introduced, “‘kept the 
word of promise to the ear’’ of Ireland, and broken it to her 
hope. [Hear.] The remedial measures wotld be perfectly nu- 
gatory if accompanied with the coercive measures. He could 
assure ministers that these coercive measures would do more 
to dissolve the ties which bound Ireland to England than any 
thing else could possibly do. The Irish people possessed a spi- 
rit which would not bow down to tyranny. If the right hono- 
rable secretary Wished to maintain the union, let him treat the 
Irish people as he would treat the people of England. Before 
jit was too late he called upon the government to retrace their 
steps. t 

Mr. P. Howard, said that the right hon. secretary had not 
said that he would not continue to be a minister of the crown 
unless he could carry the coercive measures, but unless he 
could carry the remedial measure also. Gentlemen might at- 
tack government if they pleased, but at all events they should 
proceed upon correct premises. 


Mr. Sheil said that in consequence of the declaration of the 
right honorable gentleman that he and his colleagues would not 
remain in office unless they carried their remedial measures, he 
begged to know what became of a portion of the remedial mea- 
sures which were introduced last session, to which the govern- 
ment were repeatedly pledged, and which passed through the 
house of commons—he meant the bill for assimilating the mode 
of calling juries in England and Ireland? The noble lord said, 
in the most emphatic manner, that the government was pledged 
to carry that bill. Where was it now? Had the pledge given 
by the noble lord been fulfilled? Why had that measure been 
relinquished? It was left to acommittee. Had that committee 
made any report? Had the government, in this instance, acted 
on the principle so eloquently laid down by the right honorable 
secretary? 

Lord Althrop admitted that he had given the pledge to which 
the learned member referred, and he had done so with perfect 
sincerity, and with full confidence that it would be redeemed. 
[Hear.} He expected the measure would have been carried; 
but, atthe same time, he must fairly acknowledge he did not 
consider, from the circumstances under which he failed in ful- 
filling the pledge that he was so far compromised as to render it 
impossible for him to remain a member of the government. 
(Hear, hear.] He might be wrong in having come to that con- 
clusion, but be had arrived at it after the best consideration 
which he was able to give the subject, and he would now ad- 
mit that the pledge must be redeemed in the course of the pre- 
sent session. (Hear, hear. ] 

An honorable member said that if the remedial measure should 
pass, the coercive measures would be unnecessary. 

Mr. O’Connell denied that he ever made his opposition de- 
pendenton the success of what the right honorable secretary 
was pleased to call his remedial measures. The right honora- 
ble secretary quite mistook him if he supposed him to say that 
hig opposition to the coercive measures would be in one de- 
gree mitigated by the success of the remedial ones. He did not 
expect becanse he had yielded to the impulse of a feeling of 
gratitude towards those whom he considered to be the enemies 
of his country, to be taunted with the approbation he had be- 
stowed upon some of the measures of government, and to have 
his conduct in that respect flung back at him in the way it had 
been by the right honorable secretary. 

Mr. Staniey said that he understood the honorable and learn- 
ed member to have expressed his doubts as to whether the 
Iniisters possessed the power of carrying their remedial mea- 
sures through the house of lords. 

Mr. O’Connell admitted that he had done so, but not as a 
ground for opposing the coercive measures. 

Mr. Finn entreated English members not to deceive them- 
selves with respect to the feeling of the Irish people. No re- 
medial measure would be received with gratitude in Treland, if 
accompanied by coercive measures. ‘he people of Ireland 
loved liberty too much to accept any thing as a substitute for it. 

Mr. Fergus O’ Connell said that notwithstanding the right hon. 
fentleman had, with his usual indiscretion provoked discus- 
‘ion, he would abstain from entering upon any debateable to- 
pies, and would merely remind the house of the words formerly 
Used by the right lionorable paymaster of the forces, that ‘it 
Was impossible for the whisper of a faction to prevail against 


The bill was then ordered to be printed, and to be read a first 
time on Wednesday next. 
-LETTER FROM D. O’CONNELL. 
Addressed to a gentleman in Dublin. 
14, Albemarle street, London, Saturday. 
I proposed to myself to send you for publication, on Monday, 
an address to the Irish people, on the present truly awful crisis 
of public affairs, but I have been occupied with conferences all 
day, with Irish and British members of the commons—and I de- 
rive much consolation from being able to tell you, that not only 
are the popular Irish members firm and unanimous, but that 
there are a greater number far than I could possibly expect of 
the British members, determined to resist the atrocious tyranny 
with which earl Grey has the unheard-of audacity to dare to 
threaten Ireland. ‘Talk of an union, indeed, between the coun- 
tries, after presuming to attempt to outlaw the inhabitants of 
one great portion of the empire!! 
But the extreme despotism of the proposed measures has a 
tendency to disgust every friend of liberty, and in England we 
shall certainly get support out of doors. 
In the meantime, pray use my name to conjure the people, 
first, to be perfectly peaceable—no outbreak—no violence; on 
the contrary, prove the absolute madness of doing the business 
of our enemies, by any species of violation of the law. Se- 
condly, get the clergy, if possible, and the laity, unanimously to 
petition. Petition—petition—petition against these measures. 
a —* firm, respectful, strong petitions from every part of 
reland. 
‘Let there be no despair—the constitutional battle for Irish 
liberty is not yet lost-—neither shall it be, with the blessing of 
God. I repeat, let no man despair; on the contrary, call on the 
friends of freeddm to insist that their representatives shall do 
their duty. 
**] have. not time this day to write more, 
and constitutional exertion’ be our motto. 
‘Believe me, &c. DANIEL O’CONNELL.” 


Let ‘peace, order 


— 


Dublin, February 20. Ever since the announcement of the 
contemplated coercive measures this metropolis has been ina 
state of unusual agitation. Yesterday a meeting of the trade 
of tailors, to petition fora repeal of the union, took place at 
the Arena. It was intended as the prelude to petitions from 
all other trades on this topic, but now that course has been 
abandoned, in the uncertainty that hangs over the future fate 
of this kingdom. Yesterday also a meeting of the volunteers 
took place, but soon afterwards adjourned, the members de- 
claring that they could not trust themselves to speak or act 
upon such an eventful crisis without farther deliberation.— 
They met again to-day. To morrow a great and general meet- 
ing of the citizens is summoned to take into consideration 
the impending measures, and concert measures to avert the 
danger. ‘he members of the volunteers will be the principal 
actors, and it is understood that urgent remonstrances to par- 
liament will be adopted, together with strong recommenda- 
tions to the various constituencies throughout the country to 
react on their representatives, and urge them to oppose the 
measures of lord Grey to the utmost. All yesterday and to-day 
a visible increase in the demand for gold at the bank of Ireland 
is evident, but it amounts to nothing of consequence yet. The 
majority of the citizens, as well as the peasantry, wait for 
O’Connell’s advice, (or indeed command), in cases of this 
nature, before they decide on taking such astep. But if he 
says, “*go to the bark for gold,’? every one will run there from 
the very natural apprehension that his voice will influence the 
majority, and that those who hesitate may be too late, 

London, February 24. We have received intelligence of a 
very important nature from Birmingham. The political union 
met on Tuesday, and resolved to call on all the constituencies 
of England to urge their representatives to oppose the Irish co- 
ercion bill. Mr. De Rosco Attwood said a new field of agitation 
was opened to them on which he entered with a heavy heart; a 
grand public meeting was fixed for Monday next, and much ex- 
citement is felt on the subject. 


BO Otter — 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

These islands continue to be much agitated. Their vicinity, 
and other circumstances, gives us much interest in their affairs. 
A reformed parliament has met in England—and the session 
will hardly pass without new causes of excitement. 

PROCLAMATION BY THE KING. 

“Wiliam R—Whereas, it hath been represented to us, that 
divers of our subjects resident in our island of Jamaica, hath 
associated themselves together into certain voluntary societies, 
under the name of colonial church unions, or other similar de- 
signations, and that public meetings of such societies have been 
holden in different parts of our said island, on which occasions, 
resolutions liave heen entered into for the forcible removal from 
our said island, of divers teachers and ministers of religion, dis- 
senting from the doctrine or discipline of the established chureh 
of England and Treland. And whereas it hath been further re- 
presented to us, that the several resolutions aforesaid have been 
printed and dispersed throughout the said island, to the great 
disquiet and alarm, not only of such religious teachers as afore- 
snid, and of their several congregations, but of all other peace- 
able and well disposed inhabitants of our said island. And 





the voice of a nation.’? (Hear. } 


whereas such procecdings as aforesaid are contrary to law, and 
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tend to the imminent danger of the public peace in our said 
island. Now, therefore, we do hereby declare and make known 
to all whom it may concern, that we are purposed and firmly 
resolved, in the exercise of our lawful authority, to maintain 
within our said island, the principles of religious toleration, and 
to protect and defend all our subjests and others resident there, 
in the public worship of Almighty God, according to their own 
consciences, although such worship may not be conducted ac- 
cording to the doctrines or discipline of the chureh of England 
and Ireland aforesaid, so long as such persons shall conform 
and be obedient to the laws. And we do hereby admonish all 
persons resident within our said island, that if any attempts 
shaH be made to carry into effect any such resolution as afore- 
said, for the forcible removal from our said island of any such 
teachers and ministers as aforesaid; or if any such society, or 
any other persons within our said island, shall republish any 
such illegal resolution as aforesaid, that then, and in every such 
case, we will enforce against all persons presuming so to offend, 
all such pains and penalties as they may incur by such their 
offences: And we do hereby strictly warn and admonish our 
subjects, and all others resident within the said island, that 
they do abstain from associating themselves with any society 
formed, or which may be formed for any such illegal purpose 
as aforesaid, as they will answer the contrary to us, at their 
veril. 

Were it not for the late ravings of the nullifiers of South Caro- 
lina against president Jackson’s proclamation, our readers could 
form no adequate idea of the violence and asperity of the stric- 
tures lavished on the royal one, in Jamaica, or of the personal 
invective directed against the earl of Mulgrave, the governor, 
for the congenial circular which he issued. ‘The Royal Gazette 
is alone moderate. We take the annexed articles from that 
paper of the 2d instant. 

**Public feeling, both in town and country, has been very 
much excited by the proclamation and circular issued by his 
excellency the governor on Saturday last. Such an event was 
to be expected, but notwithstanding that excitement and the 
present prevalent irritation, it becomes the duty of all to render 
due obedience to the laws. to venerate the constitution of their 
country, whilst at the same time they resolve to maintain, by 
every proper, legal and constitutional means, their rights, privi 
leges, and property. We sincerely trust that no infraction of 
the public peace will occur, nor will our friends and country- 
men abandon their reason and judgment, but dispassionately 
adopt such plans as will secure their rights without violating the 
Jaws of the land. The present circumstances, welfare and 
tranquillity of the island render such a line of conduct impera- 
tively necessary; when these are consulted, when certain possi- 
ble events are duly regarded, we feel confident that the respect 
able portion of the inhabitants of this island will listen to the 
voice of prudence, and pursue only those means for the attain 
ment of their permanent security which are consonant with the 
laws, and accord with their judgment and reason. Peace and 
unanimity should be inseribed on the banners of the friends and 
sons of Jamaica. 

‘The attorney general has sent out an indictment against the 
editor of the Despatch, for certain remarks published by him in 
his paper of the 24th ult. relative to the proclamation of Satur- 
day Jast, and his excellency’s administration of the government 
of this isiand. It was rumored to-day that our neighbors of the 
Courant would be in for a similar treat. 

**It is reported that the attorney general intends to prosecute 
Mr. Marsden, for having hissed at his excellency, the governor, 
while proceeding to inspect the troops in the barrack square at 
Spanish-Town, on Monday last.”? 

We subjoin a few effusions of the Courant’s splendid bile. 

“A report was current in town yesterday, that commodore 
Farquhar would proceed in a few days to the north side, in bis 
majesty’s ship Blanche, with a detachment of one of the regi 
ments stationed here, for the purpose of affording protection to 
the babes of grace, the Baptist preachers. If the commodore 
is sent upon such a service, he will do his duty, however re- 
pugnant to his feelings it may be, to give support to men whom 
he has already declared, had, by their preaching and teaching, 
occasioned the late rebellion.”’ 

“We were assured yesterday, that the earl of Mulgrave’s de- 
parture from this island will take place in March next. We do 
not vouch for the fact, but of this we are certain—that although 
his arrival was hailed with delight by every class of our inhabi 
tants, that a double portion of rejoicing would take place on his 
embarking for his native shores. If lord Mulgrave reposes on a 
bed of thorns, he has prepared it for himself; for no governor 
ever arrived in Jamaica, whose presence was more welcomed; 
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and we regret the change of sentiment, as well as the cause of 


it. 
he has not already found it out, that the inhabitants of Jamaica 
will allow na individual, however high in rank, or transcendant 
his talents, to gallop rough-shod over them. Lord Mulgrave 
has made the attempt; and a little time will shew him how far 
he ought to preceed on his reckless course.” 


From the London Guardian of Jan. 29. 

The West India interest were thrown into considerable alarm 
yesterday by a report that it was the intention of ministers to 
introduce a bill into the new parliament for the immediate 
emancipation ef the slaves in the West Indies. [t was stated 
that the purport of the bill was to limit the existence of slavery 
in the colonics to three years, and that it was not the intention 


Lord Mulgrave rides a high horse; but he will soon find, if 
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of the government to offer any compensation to the planters o; 
proprietors. 

In consequence of these rumors, a deputation of gentlemey 
connected with the West Indies waited upon lord Grey, ang 
had an audience of the noble earl at the treasury yesterday af. 
ternoon. ‘They requested to be informed whether it was true 
that it was the intention of the government to emancipate the 
slave population? ‘The answer, we understand was in the affir- 
mative; and that a bill for that purpose would, on an early day, 
be submitted to the consideration of the new parliament. 1 
was also intimated that three years would be the period fixed 
for the extinction of slavery—that the emancipation of the ne- 
groes would be unconditional, and that no compensation, except 
under special circumstances, would be allowed. ° 

Upon it being represented to the nobie earl, the probable con- 
sequence which might ensue in the colonies in case those mea- 
sures were prematurely announced, his lordship intimated that 
the government were prepared to meet the exigencies, and that 
an imposing force, consisting of 15,000 men would forthwith be 
sent to the West Indies. ‘ 

The Globe of the same evening declared that “the reported 
conversation with lord Grey was not entitled to the least credit.” 
The Times of Weditesday gave the following, as containing the 
substance of the interesting conversation between the premier 
and the deputation: — 

Some excitement has been produced among the West India 
interest, by statements put forth of whatis supposed to have 
occurred at an interview of some of the leading members of that 
body with lord Grey yesterday at the treasury. 

‘Those statements are, however, generally incorrect and great- 
ly exaggerated in those respects where they have any founda- 
tion. In repiy to a question put to him by the deputation, what 
Was really said by the minister, was to the effect that the ea- 
binet had under their consideration a plan to set at rest the ques- 
tion of negro emancipation, in which the interests of the pro- 
prictors as well as that of the slave was considered, but that 
with regard to the reports in circulation on the subject, and 
Which led, it appears, to the deputation, he should neither con- 
firm nor contradict them. As to the order in council of Novem- 
ber, 1831, now virtually in abeyance, having been modified in the 
crown colonies, and rejected by those possessing legislative as- 
seinblies, the adoption of it, itis understood, will not be pressed 
upon them. Itremains, as yet, unsettled in the cabinet whe- 
ther the renewal shall take place of the committees of the houses 
of lords and commons, appointed last session to inquire into the 
laws and usages of the several West India colonies in relation 
to the slave population. Lord Grey remarked that he did not 
see the utility of them, but that he would confer with his col- 
leagues on the subject. 

A subsequent number of the Times says— 

“We would strongly recommend to our correspondent to dis- 
miss at once from his mind the expectation which seems so 
strongly to possess it, that compensation will be awarded to the 
slave owners. ‘The slave owners have certainly, in strict law, 
a property in their slaves. The owners of Gatton, Dunwich 
and Old Sarum, bad also a legal property in their boroughs, but 
property based on the violation of the claims of humanity is no 
more sacred than that founded on the violation of constitutional 
principles. Public opinion blasted the claims of the boroughmong- 
ers before the annihilating sweep of schedule A, and no man 
dared ask an indemuity for the money value of a flagrant instra- 
ment of wrong. The public voice bas denounced with equal 
emphasis and indignation the disgusting system of slavery; and 
our opinion decidedly is, that neither the parliament nor the 
people of England will listen to any arrangement which adinits 
the claims of the dealers in human flesh, though a bona fide 
price may have been given for that flesh.”? 

The following plan, to supersede slave labor, in part, is, ac- 
cording to Beli’s Messenger, to be tried. 

ilteration in the sugar trade. A plan to alter the sugar trade, 
to change the colonial system entirely, and to reduce the de- 
mand for slave labor, has been submitted to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and to the leading houses in the West India trade; the 
question is entertained by the ministry, and the planters are re- 
presented as being favorable to the new system. 

It is proposed that only one process should take place in the 
West Indies, namely, the boiling of the sugar cane, the pro- 
ceeds in a fluid state to be shipped to England, and to be manu- 
factured here; the process of making muscovades, and of refined 
sugar, and the distillation of rum, all to be performed in England. 
‘The person who has submitted this plan to the ministers bas 
taken out a patent for making refined sugar from the saccharine 
matter in the fluid state by one process. The ministers, who 
have taken this plan into consideration, have alluded to difficul- 
ties which would arise as to collecting the revenue, about four 
millions annually; but as al! the produce would be sent to Eu- 
rope, as at present, the fixing the duty is merely a matter of de- 
tail, not of insurmountable difficulty or objection to the other part 
ofthe plan. So far as regards the reducing the demand for slave 
labor, that part of the plan of course meets with the approbation 
of the ministers. ‘The calculation that one-half the labor of the 
slaves would be reduced is stated to be greatly under the mark. 
The portion of labor which would be saved is that pressing the 
most severely on the slave, being night work in the curing 
houses and in the distillation of rum, and as the plough has 
been lately introduced into the field labor, the work of the slave 
would be trivial. The manufacturing of the saccharine mattet 
in England would be attended with great changes—the detail 
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of the refining would be completely altered—the process of dis- 





tilling rum would also be entirely a new one, ‘The refiners, a 

werful body, are the only persons who have evinced a se- 
rious Opposition to these new measures; they carry their ob- 
jections to the extreme, as all their apparatus for refining, and 
their valuable establishments must be changed or rendered 
worthless. ‘The plan has produced a great sensation; the chief 
objection appears to be the throwing the greater part of the 
trade into few hands; but this evil would, of course, be of short 
duration. Large contracts are in the mean time entered into 
fur the supply of the saccharine matter in the rude state, after 
the first boiling of the cane. The trial of the new system will 
commence on an extensive sale. 


Memorandum, communicated by viscount Goderich to the West 
India body, February 4, 1833. 

1. “His majesty’s government will be ready to communicate 
confidentially with the, West India body before they submit to 
parliament any propositions upon the subject of the West India 
affairs. 

9, The government retain their original opinion upon the sub- 
ject of a committee of the house of lords, of which the West 
India body now seek the renewal. They felt at the time con- 
fident that it would necessarily be followed by the appointment 
ofacommittee of the house of commons, which, in all probabi- 
lity, would aim at different objects, and be conducted upon dif- 
ferent principles; and they apprehended that the result of the in- 
quiries would be to increase the vehemence of the controversy 
upon the subject of slavery, to irritate rather than moderate the 
excited feelings of the public, and aggravate the acknowledged 
difficulties of the whole question. 

What has occurred since the close of the last session has not 
altered, but has, on the contrary, confirmed these views; and 
they would earnestly press upon the West India body the expe- 
diency of not calling, upon the present occasion, for a renewal 
of the committee of the house of lords. 

They admit, at the same time, that there prevailed, when the 
committee closed their labors, an impression that their inquiries 
would be resumed in the present session, and that that impres- 
sion Was countenanced by the language of the respective re- 
ports. Nor are they disposed to deny that they themselves 
looked forward to that course. Considering, however, every 
thing which has subsequently passed, and the actual state of 
the question, they feel that they would best consult the interest 
of the West Indies, by not inviting the house of tords to reap- 
point the committee. If, nevertheless, the West India body 
should continue to think its revival essential to their interests, 


his majesty’s government will not Oppose such a proposition if | 


brought forward from any other quarter. 

reeling it, however, to be their duty in the present crisis of 
West India affairs, to act upon their own respousibility, they 
deem it incumbent upon them to state, that the appointment of 
sich a committee would not cause them to abstain from = ma- 
turing and proposing such measures as they may, upon full con- 
sideration, and after communication with the West India body, 
deem to be best calculated to bring this important subject toa 
sale and satisfactory termination. 

Memorial of the standing committee of West India planters and 
merchants, consequent upon the foregoing cominunication. 

To the right bonorable the earl Grey, K. G. first lord of his 
majesty’s treasury, &c. &c. &c. and to the other ministers of 
the crown, 

Your memorialists beg respectfully to acknowledge the receipt 
of a communication, in the form of a minute, bearing date the 
ith inst. having reference to the conference of the 28th alt. 
and beg to express their satisfaction at the king’s government 
laving assured them that they will “communicate confidentially 
with the West India body, before they submit to parliament any 
proposition upon the subject of West India affairs.” 

Your memorialists submit that, if the appointment of the com- 

inittee of the house of commons, consequent upon the granting 
that in the house of lords, has, by the result of its inquiries, 
“increased the velemence of the controversy, and irritated, 
rather than moderated, the excited feelings of the public,” that 
effect is attributable to the publication of the evidence in an in- 
complete and inconclusive state; and although your memorial- 
ists have no desire to aggravate the difficulties of the question, 
yet they deem it essential to the just and safe settlement of it, 
— the real extent of those difficulties should be made appa- 
ent. 
_ The committee reported that, “the important question of what 
is due to the fair and equitable consideration of private property, 
4s connected with the extinction of slavery, had not been inves- 
ugated by them.? 

Until, however, that part of the question shall have been in- 
vestigated, the further one of the extinction of slavery itself 
cannot be dealt with. And as the slaves are, by the laws of 
England, the property, and necessary to the value of the estates 
of their masters, in Which, ‘*‘by no fault of theirown, and through 
— encouragement of the various acts of the legislature”’ (as al- 
owed by Mr. Canning), they, or their predecessors, have in- 
ae their fortunes, “the fair and equitable consideration due 
a lights of private property”? must in this case involve pre- 
lous provision of funds, to an amount which willbe of an ap- 
palling magnitude. 

7 our memorialists submit that, as the committee in the house 
commons was conceded to their opponents, and the evidence 
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for the case of those opponents made public, its labors should 
not stop at the precise point most prejudicial to the colonists, 
And they further submit. that the committee is also bound, if it 
shall reportin favor of the extinetioh of slavery at any definite 
period, to found that report upon an investigation of the details 
of a plan upon which it shall be practicable, consistently with 
the safety of the colonies, and the well being of the slaves, 
themselves as well as the rights of property. 

For these reasons your memorialists do not see that evil in 
the renewal of the committee of the house of commons, (trust- 
ing if such renewal sball be inevitable, to the justice of the 
king’s government for its impartial constitution), which should 
deter them from their demand for-the renewal of that in the 
lords, in which house they consider it indispensable to their in- 
terests, not Only that inquiries should be extended up to the 
other colonies at well as Jamaica, but that the evidence upon 
oath of lord Belmore, of sir James Lyon, and of the deputies 
specially sent from the different colonies for the express pur- 
pose of giving evidence upon the case, should be taken. 


With regard to the announcement of bis majesty’s ministers, 
that the government means to act upon its own responsibility, 
and to mature and propose such measures as may seem to them 
best calculated to bring the important subject toa safe and sa- 
tisfactory termination, notwithstanding the renewal of the com- 
mittee, and consequently pending its inquiries, your memorial- 
ists must protest against the inconsistency of a course nullify- 
ing the only purposes for which the committee shall be granted, 
and therefore destroying the value of the concession itself.— 
They continue to maintain, that until that committee shall have 
reported the “dispassionate and impartial result of an ample 
and patient investigation”? of the whole case, in reference to 
the rights of the colonists themselves, the rights of their credi- 
tors in this country, the well being of the slaves, the safety of 
the colonists, and their incalculable importance as a constituent 
part of this empire, the government are as litte qualified to deal 
with these difficult and momentous subjects as they were pre- 
viously to granting the committee in the last parliament. 

(Signed) W. H. COOPER, bart. chairman pro tem, 

60, St. James street, Feb. 7. 


Free negroes and slaves.—We subjoin from the report of the 
commons’ committee on slavery, a few extracts from the im- 
portant evidence of the hon, Charles Fleming, the admiral of the 
West Indiastation, who has resided in Jamaica and has frequent- 
ly visited Cuba, Hayti, and the Caraccas. These extracts prove 
that the negroes will soon free themselves, if-they are not freed 
by the government—that the free negroes are industrious, and 
will work regularly, even in the cultivation of sugar—that they 
ure competent to fulfil the duties of governors, generals, and 
priests—and that the free blacks of Cuba and Hayti are incom- 
parably better fed and happicr than the slaves of Jamaica: 

“Were you much struck with the increased knowledge of 
the slave population when you last saw them, compared with 
what you observed among them when you saw them on a for- 
meroceasion? Yes, very much; and | was confirmed by that in 
my Opinion that they are not inferior to white people m imtel- 
lect. 

‘From what you saw and what you heard from persons om 
Whose information you can rely, are you satisfied that reading 
and listening to works read are very prevalent among the slaves 
in Jamaica? Yes, | know it of my own knowledge, and I have 
been informed that itis very prevalent; | have seen one map 
reading a gazette toa gang of slaves. 

** Are you of opinion that if the power of reading be- 
comes general among them, so stimulated by their condition as 
slaves, that the knowledge of what passes here upon the sub- 
ject, and the knowledge of what passes in the legislature of Ja- 
maica upon the subject is consistent with the permanent endr- 
rance on their part of the state of slavery? No, [ think it wil 
put an end to slavery; it will be impossible to keep enlightened 
people slaves, treated as they now are, as has been proved by 
their late insurrection.’? 

The admiral says— 

“1 am of opinion that the West Indies could be cultivated by 
free labor, and I ground that opinion upon my experience of 
what I have seen in Hayti, in the Caraccas, particularly, where 
all are free, and én the islands of Trinidad and Cuba, and upon 
the industry of the free negroes in the islands of the Bahamas. 

**Was not one of the generals in the Caraceas a black man? 
Yes, general Peyanga was a perfectly black man, a complete 
negro; he was a very well informed man, a very well educated 
person, and well read in Spanish literature; he was a very extra- 
ordinary man. 


**Did you happen to know whether English officers served un- 
der him?) Many were serving under him; I knew many other 
biack officers, of very considerable acquirements, in the Ca- 
raccas and in Cuba also. I have known a black priest, a perfect 
negro, born in Cape de Verds Islands, a very well informed per- 
son.”? 

Speaking of the black republic of Hayti, admiral Fleming 
says— 

‘Are you aware that there is a prohibition against all corporal 
punishment in that country? Yes, I know there is. 

“Did they appear to you to be living comfortably? Yes; the 
most happy, the richest, the best fed, and the most comfortable 
negroes that I saw in the West Indies were in Hayti, even better 
than in the Caraccas. 
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**Were they decidedly better than the slaves in Jamaica?— 
No comparison. 

“Do you happen to know whether the population of Hayti 
has increased within the last twenty years? Of my own know- 
ledge I cannot know that; neither are there any very correct 
returns; but I have every reason to believe that, since the last 
time the French retired from the island in 1800, the population 
has trebled. 

**What were their victuals, compared with the food of the 
slaves in Jamaica—were they superior, or much the same ?— 
They were fed on meat principally; cattle is very cheap in Hayti. 

“Is meat much cheaper in Hayti than in Jamaiea? Yes, 
much cheaper; it is 2d a pound, whilst the contract price in Ja- 
maica is 12d; in both places these are the highest prices.”’ 


In the sitting of the 6th Feb., the topic of negro slavery was 
introduced into the British house of commons. 

“Mr. L. Bulwer having moved the order of the day for re- 
suming the adjourned debate on the address to his majesty, Mr. 
F. Buxton begged the indulgence of the house fora few mo- 
ments, on a subject of the deepest importance; he meant negro 
slavery. All reference to the subject had, unfortunately, in his 
opinion, been omitted in the speech from the throne. In con- 
sequence of that omission, he had thought it right to give a no- 
tice on the subject. At the same time, he was perfectly satis- 
fied that it was much better that the subject should be in the 
hands of government than in the hands of an individual. All 
he asked of the noble lord was, to say if his majesty’s govern- 
ment would undertake to bring forward the subject in the course 
of the present session; if not, he (Mr. Bulwer), should feel it 
to be his duty to do so tothe best of his ability. 

“Lord Althorp said, that his majesty’s government had ap- 
plied, and were applying themselves to the consideration of this 
most important subject, for the purpose of bringing forward a 
measure respecting it, and that he entertained the greatest hope 
and confidence that they would be able to bring forward a 
measure which should prove at once safe and efficient.”’ 


From the London Glohe of Feb. 11. 

The standing committee of the West India body assembled 
on Thursday, at the desire of the ministry, to receive an official 
communication. It was a treasury minute, bat much too long 
for insertion. The only points of general interest were the an- 
nouncement that the public feeling was every day stronger in 
favor of an early abolition of slavery—that all investigation 
into the question. tended to raise the opinion stil stronger 
against the planter,—that the ministers would not move the re- 
newal of the committee of investigation of last session; never- 
theless, if the West India interest brought forward the question 
of the reappointment, ministers would not oppose the motion. 
The reply of the West India body was that they invited inves- 
tigation, and weré at issue with ministers as to public opinion; 
there was a decided reaction in their favor. They requested 
another interview with ministers, to receive a communication 
respecting the plans to be brought forward by the ministers, 
and a request that the West India packet might be detained till 
they could communicate something decisive on the question, 
otherwise that a rebellion among the slaves might take place. 
The two latter have been acceded to; so rests the question at 
present. 

From the New York Commerciul Advertiser. 

The schooner Choice, captain Dodd, arrived yesterday from 
Montego Bay, (Jamaica), bearing advices to the 2d of March. 
They represent the continuance of discontentand alarm through- 
out the whole island. Neither slave nor master is at rest—the 
former anticipating the destruction of his property, and the latter 
the restoration of his rights. No middle path seems to have 
been devised for the safety and repose of either. The results 
that may follow the immediate emancipation of slaves in the 
West Indies, as now contemplated by the British ministry, may 
perhaps afford us the lessons of wisdom, without the cost of 
experience. 

A great drought has prevailed in the region of Montego Bay, 
and the Cornwall Chronicle says: 

‘We have scarcely had a drop of rain for the last three weeks. 
The shrubs and trees are suffering most materially—the pastures 
are withered up by the fiery breezes, unrelieved by the night 
dews, which are very scanty in this quarter of the country. 
The ground near the town is quite baked and cracked by the 
sun, and all vegetation is at a stand. The month of March 
usually brings rain, and there is an apparent change in the at- 
mosphere at this moment, The prospect of the sugar crop Is 
most unpromising.”’ 

According to a report of a select eommittce of the house of 
lords, recently published in England, the estimated value of the 
British possessions in the West Indies, including the ceded co- 
lonies, is about £ 131,000,000. 


From the Baltimore Gazette of March 22. 

The proposition which is to be brought before the reformed 
parliament, for the emancipation of the slaves in the West In- 
dies, would seem to indicate a rapid and triumphant advance of 
liberal principles in Great Britain. The English have hitherto 
been much more devoted to the theory of political morality than 
the practice of it; and while the existence of slavery in our 








country has been a standing reproach against us with their 
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writers, their own government has been in the constant exercise 
of the most galling oppression and tyranny, as well in their fo. 
reign possessions as in Ireland. Their dominions are crowded 
with slaves of all colors, in every degree of human debase. 
ment and misery. It is very possible that it may be their inten- 
tion, hereafter, to act up to the maxims which they bave been 
so long preaching to others: but evén in this proposed emancipa- 
tion it is questionable whether they will not be actuated by ex. 
pediency rather than philanthropy, and whether the credit of 
the measure will not be claimed by the nation at large, while 
the whole burden of it is to be borne by a few. 

_ ‘The measure will obviously be equivalent to a surrender of the 
islands to the blacks, who, upon an average, constitute not less 
than 85 per cent. of the whole population. Jamaica, the largest 
and most important of the British West India islands, has a popu 
lation of about 400,000 souls, of which not more than 40,000 are 
free white inhabitants: in some of the smaller islands there is a 
still greater disproportion in favor of the blacks. It has been 
the prevailing opinion for many years past that these islands 
would, sooner or later, fall into the possession of the negroes; 
and the symptoms of rebellion among them, lately, have been 
so frequent, in Consequence of the exertions of a certain class 
of reformers, that the surrender, now, would probably anticipate 
the inevitable course of events only by a few years. So far as 
the nation and government of Great Britain are interested, this 
sacrifice would be much greater in appearance than in reality: 
the islands are of little value to them except as affording nava) 
stations, and the government of them is a fruitful source of 
trouble and expense. 


The most extraordinary feature in the contemplated measure 
is the refusal of any compensation to the planters and _proprie- 
tors of slaves. This has the appearance of a high-handed vio- 
lation of individual rights, and disregard of **vested interests,” 
which would be better suited to a despotic government, than to 
one which is fast assuming a republican character. Yet, in the 
present state of public opinion in England, it will probably meet 
with little opposition. The whole white population of the islands 
does not mueh exceed a hundred thousand souls—an inconsi- 
derable fraction of their nation, which may be safely disregard- 
ed, more particularly as the wealthiest and most distinguished 
among them belong to the class whose political influence is now 
very nearly annihilated. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLES, 

The number of signatures to the Leeds anti-slavery petitions 
Was 18,875, being 2,000 more than were ever attached to any 
former petition in Leeds on the same subject. . 

Petitions for the immediate extinction of negro slavery, have 
been agreed to at York and in various other towns in that county. 
Indeed, ali England seems to have moved, or to be moving on 
this subject. 

One of the secrets of the present desire in England to abolish 
slavery in the West Indies, may, perhaps, be discerned in the 
following article. Mr. John Bull always keeps a close look-out 
on pounds, shillings and pence, involved in trade. 

British trade to Brazil. The Liverpool Journal contains a 
notice of a pamphlet on the trade to Brazil, from which it ap- 
pears that the people of that country give a decided preference 
to British goods and British merchants. They admit all British 
manufactures on an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. while they 
impose on nearly all the manufactures of other countries a duty 
of 24 percent. The trade may, therefore, be considered as en- 
tirely in British hands. Previous to the importation of the Por- 
tuguese court, they indulged but little in finery or luxury; but 
fashion, sanctioned by royalty, soon inspired them with a love 
of dress, and a desire for articles of utility. In 1820 the exports 
from Great Britain had reached the amount of £ 1,860,000, and 
in the following year they increased to £2,230,000. In 1830 
they had reached to £5,000,000—50,000 tons of British shipping 
having entered Rio de Janeiro. 

The writer complains, that in return for this preferen¢e, the 
importation of the most available produce of Brazil into British 
ports is prohibited, and that parliament compels the inhabitants 
of that country to send their coffee and sugar to the AMERICANS 
and Duron, inorder that British manufacturers may be paid for in 
bills on their neighbors! A petition is before parliament, praying 
for an alteration in the commercial regulations now existing be- 
tween the two countries. In the course of his animadversions, 
the writer makes the following remarks: 

“There is no doubt whatever that the W. India colonies have 
been a sad burden to this country, and, what is not very conso- 
latory, they are likely to continue so. A vast capital is invested 
in these islands, and must not be too hastily interfered with; but, 
at the same time, the legislature is bound to encourage the trade 
with the states of South America, for they are decidedly our 
best customers, and, if properly managed, promise to take from 
us, at no distant day, more manufactures than we now export to 
all the rest of the world besides. The blacks and the planters 
are sufficiently burdensome, without permitting them to shut out 
all competition, to curtail our commerce, and limit the employment 
of our shipping. ‘The Brazillians take from us now all the ma- 
nufactures they are able to pay for; but, if we took their sugat 
and coffee in return, they would, of course, be enabled to take 
from us a much greater quantity. The immedite effect of 4 
more liberal policy would be, it is estimated, the additional em- 
ployment of from fifty to a hundred thousand tons of British 
shipping.”’ 
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